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Sermons preached occafionally in the Epifcopal Chapel, Stirling, during 
the eventtul pericd from 1793 to 1803. By George Gleig, L.L. D. 
F. R.S. Edin. .8vo. Pr. 424. Rivingtons, London; Bc and 
Brandfute, Manners and Millar, Edinburgh; and Anderfon, 
Stirling, .2803. . 


Gat is hardly any fpecies of literary compofition, concerning 


the peculiar merit of which both authors and readers feem more 
divided in fentiment, than that of fermons. Many perfuns, indeed, 
may be found who are difpofed to allow ft bit very little merit of any 
kind; and who confider a fermon as fomething of fuch fimple and 
eafy manufa@ture as to be within the teach of the moft ordinary 
abilities. . 

Such perfons, however, we will venture to fay, are either deftitute 
of experience in the art.of writing, or, which is yet 4 higher and 
more hopelefs defect, of the ptinciples of found judgment, and of 
correét tafle. Were we, it is true, to form our opinion of the excel- 
lence of fermons from a great part of thofe which are preached, or 
even publifhed, in the prefent day, we miglit, certainly, be excufed 
for entertaining a Very moderate, or rather mean idea of the talents 
or labour requifite to their produ@tion. In thefe enlightened and 
happy times, when our weavers, otr taylors, and even our tinkers, 
are fired with holy ardour and zeal to ptopagate the gofpel in every 
place where the gofpel is already known, we cahnot fail to have a 
plentiful crop of the richeft field and pulpit eloquence. And ascon- 
fidence in its own powers.is the very life or foul of enthufiafm, fhe 
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fame prepofterous and difgufting pride which prompts them to afcribe 
their crude conceptions, and unmeaning jargon, to the infpiration of 
the Holy Ghoft, not unfrequently tempts them to think themfelves 
no lefs qualified to wield the pen than to brandifh the tongue. And 
hence the public is daily peftered with rhapfodies under the title of 
fermons, in which it is often difficult to determine whether ignorance, 
impudence,:impicty, or nonfenfe, may juftly challenge the claim to 
pre-eminence. 

But thofe who have been much accuftomed to the compofition of 
fermons, and thofe who, without being fo accuftomed, are poffeffed 
of that natural good fenfe, which is neceffary to appreciate, with ac- 
curacy, the value of intelle€tual exertion, mult be convinced that to 
write a good fermon is not a matter of fo much facility as is fome- 
times imagined. Such difcourfes, indeed, are generally fhort ; and, 
therefore, it is thought that they cannot be difficult. But it is, we 
muft remember, a ftanding and eftablifhed rule in the court of criti- 
cifm, that the fhorter any literary produ@tion is, the more finithed 
and-perfeét ought to be its execution ; for inftances of overfight and 
inattention will, in a long work, be overlooked or fergiven, which, 
in a tho t one, will infallibly fubje€& the author to cenfure and ridi- 
cule. A fermon admits, and even requires, the ftricteft obfervance 
of unity. Every paragraph, nay, every fentence and phrafe, mutt 
contribute to illuftrate fome important truth, or to enforce fome im- 
one duty; and whatever be the fubje&t which the preacher choofes 
o difcufs, to that fubje€&t all his obfervations muft have an intimate 
and obvious relation. In no kind of compofition, indeed, muft the 
author allow “the latter end of his work to forget the beginning ;”’ 
but leaft of all is this fault allowable in a fermon, the writer of 
which, too, has other difficulties to ftruggle with. The man of parts, 
who fits down to produce a work in the departments of hiflory, of 
poetry, of fcience, or of art, has a moft extenfive field in which to 
range. He may charm his readers by the brilliancy of his wit, de- 
light them by the richnefs of his landfcapes, or arreft their attention 
by the novelty of his difcoveries. But the writer of fermons has 
none of thefe advantages. He can hardly be expected to fay any 
thing new ;, for fuch is the variety of excellent difcourfes, particu- 
Jarly thofe of the Englith divines, which, on almoft every topic of 
theology, have long been in the hands of the public, that hardly any 
thing new is left for him to fay. He is, therefore, of neceflity, con- 
fined to beaten fabjeés ; to fubjeéts of which his hearers and readers 
muft always know fomething as well as himfelf, and, of which, in- 
deed, many of them are difpofed to think that they know quite as 
much, or very poffibly more. His bufinefs is to imprefs the mind with 
do@trines already underftood, and to inculcate obligations very gene- 
rally acknowledged. In doing this his utmoft powers of genius, or 
of ingenuity, can feldom exténd beyond the limited {phere of placing 
Ais fubje& in a light fomewhat different from that in whtch it is 

sommonly exhibited, of illaftrating it by combinations of images not 
altogether 
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lidgether trite, and of recommending it by language energetic and 
perfpicuous. The very nature of his office deprives him of fome of 
the moft powerful weapons of the otator. Hc cannot propofe, what- 
ever be his talents, without imininent danger of difgracing both him- 
felf and his funtion, to overwhelm with ridicule, to dazzle by wit, 
or to confound by farcafm | His {tile may polfefs, indeed, very con- 
fiderable ornamental qualities. Its moft app opriate and ghee 
races are dignity and torce. It may even rife to the higheft pitch o 
Fublimity ; but it utterly difdains that falfe and meretricious glare, 
which confifts in ftrained expreffion, gigantic tropes, and unnatural 
figures, and which many authors devoid of tafte, young authors efpe- 
cially, miftake for the elegance of fine writing. It admits, too, the 
utmoft fimplicity:and eafe; but it muft be uniformly chalte ; and 
muft never defcend to that vulgar, familiar, and difgufting phrafeology 
which diftinguifhes the fermons of our ill terate, felf-commiffioned 
teachers ; and which is not unfrequently affef&ted by thofe who, with 
better education, and epifcopal orders, pretend, under the affumed 
title of evangelical minifters, to be the only perfons who preach the 
ofpel, 
. But even among thofe who profefs to have notions the moft ho- 
nowrable and correct, both in a moral and in a lit raty view, of this 
fpecies of writing, there fubfifts a controverfy with regard to what 
fhould be the prevailing character of the compofition ; or, in other 
words, with regard to that faculty of the mind to which a fermon, 
in or er to produce, in the reader or hearer, its proper effe&t, and in 
the higheft degree, ought principally to be addreffed. Some, confi- 
dering that the obje& of fuch difcourfes is, or always ought to be, 
the inftru€tion of the ignorant, the reformation of the vicious, or 
the edification of the virtuous in piety and true holinefs, in fhort, to 
induce mankind to be good, and, of courfe, to be happy both here 
and hereafter, have thought that this end will be belt attained by 
convincing them of the folly and danger of wickednefs, by proving 
to them that the acquifition of Chriftian habits, and a conduét tegu- 
lated by Chriftian principles, are indifpenfibly neceffary, and contti- 
tute their higheft intereft, as well as their moft bounden duty. Such 
perfons, therefore, are of opinion that popular difcourfes fhould 
be argumentative, appealing to the powers of reafon and of judgment, 
the only powers inveited with authority to dire& the choice of moral, 
free, and accountable agents. Others, alleging that the paffions are 
the great {prings of human action, and impreffed with the importance 
of engaging thefe on the fide of virtue, contend that fermons fhould 
be animated harangues, more calculated to captivate than to convince. 
They, accordingly, recommend bold flights of oratory, and affeéting 
defcriptions, or, to fpeak more properly, high-wrought fancy pictures, 
of the joys of heaven, and of the torments of hell. They would 
Operate by means of ftratagem and furprize; and aim, as the father 
of criticifm affirms of the antient tragedians, at purifying the paffions 
by pity and terror. Such judges, in fhort, would have fermons di- 
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reéted lefs to the head, as they fay, than to the heart. Difregarding 
the flow, but regular, approach, by reafoning and argument, they 
would ftorm and feize the citadel at once by pathos and vehemence, 
Of dull and fpiritlefs compofitions of any kind we are, indeed, no 
admirers ; and we know that fermons, on many fubjects, are fu{cep- 
tible of a high degree of animation. But nothing, we confefs, dif- 
gufts us more than that. flimfy froth of empty declamation which 
often ufurps the name of eloquence, and which, generally fpeaking, 
is the genuine produétion of dulnefs herfelf, endeavouring to hide her 
native poverty under a gaudy difguife of tinfel fhow. Writers of 
) fermons, 2s well as other writers, fhould be well aware ‘* quid ferre 
recufant, quid valeant humeri.” It is not every man even of learn- 
ing, abilities, and fenfe, who is qualified to excel in the pathetic ; 
and in no attempt is a failure of fuccefs more certainly attended with 
contempt and difgrace. He who labours, ‘‘ invita Minerva,” to reign 
defpotic over the paffions is fure to make a ridiculous figure. He 
Sienetions defcend into the lowe(ft bathos, and fometimes foar 
into the moft unnatural bombaft ; one moment refembling a dwarf 
funk in nud, the next, a giant mounted on ftilts. But were a preacher 
pofieffed of ability fufficient to command, at his pleafure, every paf- 
fion and affection of the human foul, thofe fermons will always be 
found the moft ufeful, of which the purpofe is to convince the un- 
derftanding by fuch folid, plain, and well urged arguments as direétly 

**come home to men’s bufinefs and bofoms.” We never yet, indeed, 

knew an inftance of any permanent good effe& produced by difcourfes 

intended for pathetic, even where the pathos was ably and difcreetly 

} managed. Such difcourfes, while they are heard or read, may pleafe, 

| may move, may tranfport,,or enchant. But, like Daniel Burgefs’s 

** thorough- paced do¢irine,”* they will go in at the one ear and out 

at the other, without leaving any lafting impreflion behind them. 

Befides, when, after having our faeulties {trained by a piece of flaming 

7) and overwhelming eloquence, we have time for cool and calm refiec- 

1} tion, we are often more folicitous to analyfe the hidden art of the 

| orator, than to follow his counfels. We are apt to fufpedt, too, that 
he had the difplay of his own great powers, rather than our interett, 
all along in view. But ferious perfons muft, furely, liften with ad- 
Vantage to him who evidently appears to Jabour with earneftnefs, by 

nt and conclufive reafoning, to perfuade them to adopt that courle 
of life which he proves, at the fame time, to be the only fure road to 
everlafting happinels. 

@ Our patience, we very fairly acknowledge, is feldom expofed to a 
feverer trial than when we are told, as we frequently are, efpecially 
by petulant young divines, that the greater part of our Englith fer- 
mons are tedious, cold, unafieGing differtations, which are fit for 
pure intelligences only, but which, when addrefled to a human au- 
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dience, are good for nothing but to fet them a yawning, and to Iull 
them to fleep. We will take the liberty to tell thefe faucy pragma- 
tical boys, what they do not feem to know, that the Church of Eng- 
land can boaft of fuch a body of divinity in fermons, as for found 
fenfe, learning, and eloguence, for folid illultration of important 
doctrines, and difficulties of Scripture, as well as for powers of {trong 
and forcible moral perluafion, will hardly be matched by all the 
other churches, whether Romifh or reformed, within the pale of 
Chriftendom. With the productions for the pulpit of monarchical 
France, to which, as to models of confummate perfe&tion, we are 
uniformly, on fuch occafions, referred, we are not unacquainted ; 
and we truft that we are capable of properly eftimating the merit of 
fuch truly eminent and excellent writers as Boiluet and Flechier, 
Maffillon and Bourdaloue. We have received from them both in- 
ftruction and pleafure.. But, with regard to the common run of 
French fermons, we have no hefitation whatever to fay of them what 
Lod Rofcommon has faid of French literature in general ; 

« The fierling bullion of one Englith line, 

Drawn to French wire, dves thro’ whole pages fhine :” 


Ard the preference which is affected to be given them we confider as 
a moft indubitable mark either of a want of fenfe and of tafte ; or of 
an empty vanity, which abfurdly attempts to raife itfelf into confe- 
quence, by an aukward effort to depreciate thofe with whofe excel- 
lence it can never come into competition. 

‘To our former valuable ftock of fermons Dr. Gleig has added ano- 
ther volume, which, in many refpeéts, will bear to be compared, 
without much danger of fuffering fromthe comparifon, with thofe of 
the ableft Englith divines. The name of the writer is already fami- 
liar to the literary world; and his volume is fuch as might have been 
expeted from his eminent talents, learning, and tafte. “Thofe rea- 
ders, it is true, will be difappointed, who hope to find in it a ftudied 
difplay of that profound grudition which the author is fo well known 
to poffefs ; byt they will find in it what is more ufeful to themfelves, 
as well as more honourable to him, an ample fund of moft valuable 
inftru€tion, on topics moral, religious, and political, adapted to the 
circumftances of common life, and moft clofily connected with their 
beft interefts, both temporal and eternal. In this refpect, indeed, 
thefe fermons are entitled to praife of the highelt kind. ‘They are 
all, in their tendency, (triGily practical, and iBborge in their preacher 
an ardent defire of being inftrumental in prevailing with his hearers 
to agprevs themfelves as honeft men, as loyal fubjeéts, and as good 
Chriftians. The topics which he has fcleéted for difcuffion are, in 
themfelves, important ; his ijluftrations of them are happily chofen, 
and forcibly applied; his reafoning throughout is perfpicuous and 
clofe; whilft his general manner is molt ferious and impreffive, 

The ftile of Dr. Gleig, in thefe compofitions, is, with very few 
exceptions, diftinguifhed by uncommon excellence. Though every 
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where eafy, flowing, and natural, it is gracefully elevated, and phi- 
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lofophically corre&t. It is properly fuited to the nature of the fub- 
je@, and perfeAly becoming the dignity of his office who is authori- 
tatively commiffioned to read leétures of wifdom from the chair of 
truth. . Jt is fuch, in thort, as every paftor will employ, who either 
is not deflitute of requifite abilities, and of good common fenfe, or 
who, in the execution of his facred truft, thinks lefs of himfelf, and 
of his reputation asa fpeaker, than of the everlafting happinefs of 
his people, and ot the infinite confequence of that divine meflage 
which he has to deliver as an ambaffador of Chritt. 


« A few of thele difcourfes,” our author informs us, in an advertifement 
prefixed to the volume, “ were preached on occafions 0 nationa faliing and 
national thankfyiving, during the late war, and at its conclution ; but if 
any reader,” adds he, “expect to find in them dilquifitions on the compa- 
tative excellence of differe.t forms of government, or on the reciprocal 
rights of fov-reign and (ubjects, he will be difappointed. ‘The pulpit and 
polities of that kind are terms that have indeed little agreement.’ * But if 
there be politics in attempting to thew the mutual influence of religion and 
civil {ubordination upon each other; in exhorting Chnitians to fear God, to 
Sonour the king, and in whatsoever state they are therewith to be content—1 mutt 
— guilty to the charge of occafionally preaching politcal fermons. I 

ave preached, however, no other politics than fuch as St. Paul has enjoined 
all clergymen to preach, and fuch as he and St. Peter preached before us. 

“ In domg this, 1 truit that I thall not be found to ‘ have quitted my 

roper character to allume what does not belong to me,’ though | have 
Sianathinbs endeavoured to prove, from the occurrences of the day, that the 
duties preicribed in the Go'pel are effential as w. ll to temporal profperity 
as to efernal happineis; and thal vice is the parent of mifery both here and 
hereafter. The influence of fentible objeéts is (uch, that a vitible danger, 
hovering over us, roules the mind more effectually than another infinitely 
greater, if it be contemplated as future, or dreaded only at a diliance.” 


We will venture to affure the learned preacher, that the political 
ati taught in thefe fermons will meet with unqualified appro- 

tion from all whofe approbation he deems, unlefs we greatly mif- 
take his fentiments, of any value. We have not, indeed, been inat- 
tentive obfervers, cither as conductors of this Review, or, before its 
commencement, as private individuals, of thofe torrents of illiberal 
and virulent inveClive, which, during the late arduous conteft, were 
unceafingly direfted ‘againft fuch of the clergy as were known to be 
zealous in enforcing, trom the pulpit, the doctes of loyalty and of 
fubmiffion to government. To the eternal credit of the Church of 
England, a great majority of her clergy courted, and amply deferved, 
this diftinguithed honour ; for to their unwearied and able exertions 
in the facred caufe of focial order may undoubtedly, in a confiderable 
degree, be afcribed the ultimate defeat of thofe mifcreants, who la- 
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boured with uncommon affiduity, to excite the people to infurrece 
tion and anarchy. We cannot, therefore, promifle this refpectable 
Prefbyter of our Sifter Church, that he will efcape the abufe ot Jaco 
binical prints and of diflenting reviews; for now that our late darling 
idol THs Peace, is, at lait, like Dagon, broken into pieces, we 
doubt not that Confusion and THe Corsican Consut wi} again 
have theif partizans and advocates in abundance. We well remem- 
ber that, not long after the laft war began, an excellent fermon, full 
of found fenfe and of rational loyalty, was publifhed by a diffenting 
minifter, of whom we have forgotien the name, But this worthy gen- 
tleman, and highly meritorious member of fociety, paid dear for his 
imprudence in thus pefuming to perform his duty, and exonerate 
his conicience, by dilleminating principles which his party regarded 
with mortal abhorrence. He, from that moment, became a marked 
man ; was hunted and perfecuted, by his own brethren, as a common 
enemy ; and, if our recollection be right, obliged, at la{t, to aban- 
don his profeffion. 

There are perfons ef another defcription from whom, as we fuf- 
pect, the author of thele fermons can hope for no favour; and thefe 
are the votaries of gloomy fanaticifm. Of this, indeed, he feems 
himfelf, to be aware; for, {peaking of his third, fourth, and fifth dif- 
courfes, he fays 


“ To fuch as may obje&t to the doétrine maintained in thefe three dif- 
courles, I beg leave to recommend the fullowing advice given to his cler- 
gy by an illutirious prelate,* to whole genius and learning | am _ proud to 
acknowledge my obligations. ‘ Inall your iermons and dicouries, (peak 
nothing of God but what is honourable and glorious; and impute not to 
him juch things, the confequents of which a wile and good mau will not 
own: never fuppole him to be the author of fin, or the procurer of our 
damnation ; but teach your people to impute all their fins to their own 


follies and evil choice, and fo build them up in a mott holy faith to a holy 
life.” 


Calvinifm has been admirably defined by Jortin, *¢ a religious fyf- 
tem, confifting of human creatures without liberty, doctrines with- 
out fenfe, faith without reafon, and a God without mercy.” To 
fuch a fyftem Dr. Gleig is certainly no tiend; and the abettors of 
that fyftem will, of courfe, be no friendsto him. By Calvinifts, 
indeed, by Methodifts, Miflionaiies, and enthufiafts of whatever de- 
nomination, the theological fentiments of thefe difcouries will be 
ftigmatized as heterodox in the higheft degree. Mr. Overton and his 
True CHurcuHMen will, we doubt not, even reprefent him as ** an 
enemy to the doctrine of falvation by grace, through faith in the Re- 
deemer.” But Dr. Gleig, we pefume to think, may confole hemfelf 
by refleéting, in the firft place, that he has honeftly and ably dif- 
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charged his office “ as a good fteward of the myfleries of God, not 
hundliny the Word of God deceitfully;” and, im the fecond place, 
that in cats cond ‘mnation he is involved with all the beft and found- 
eft divines who, both in anti nt and in mo'ern times, have been the 
plory and ornament of the Church of Ch iit, and with whom to be 
ranked is honour fufficient f r any individua’, 

+ Of theie mafterly S rmons, which are twenty-one in number, we 
fhali firft ev umerate the tities and text: we fhall then, in order to 
enable our readers to judge of their merit, lay before them pretty co- 
pious extradhs, accompauied with occafidnal remarks and obterva- 
th ns. 

Sermon I. On Juftification: 1 Jo. iii. 23.—II. Faith working by 
Love: Gal. v. 6 —IIL. Man’s duty fuited to his nature: Ecclef. vii, 
29.—1V. ite Old and New Man: Eph. iv. 22—-? 5.—V. he un- 
regenerate Man: Rom. vii. 1g.—VI. Evanzeiical Righteoufnefs ; 
1 Pet. ii. 10, 11.—VII. The Difpofitions fit for Heaven: Col. i, 
72.—Vill. Fruits meet for Repentance: St.’ Matth. ni. $.—IX. 
Ged’s Judgments vindicated: La. x. 5, 6, 7.-—X. God’s Judgments 
deipifed by the Wicked: Ifa. xxvi. 11. —Xi. Civil Subordination, 
‘the Ordinance of God: Rom. xiii. 7.—Xii. The Rights of Chrif- 
‘tians: St. Matth. vii. 12.—XI11. The Love of Mankind {prineing 
out of natural Affeétion, Gratirude to God: Plalm cxvi. 12.—XiV. 
The Love of God and Man: 1 John iv. 20 —XV. The Goodnets of 
God leading to Repentance: Rom. ii. 4.—XV1_ Providence difplay- 
ed in the Laws of Nature: Pialm cvu. 24—38.—X VII. Delution 
believing a Lie:,2 Theff. v.01, 12.—XVILi. Chriftian Fortitude: 
Pfalin exit. 7.—XiX. The Governm. nt of the Tongue: St. Jam. i. 
19.—XX. Mouves tu térve the Lord with Fear amidit public Re- 
joicings: Pialm ii. 11.—XX1. The Armour ot God; Ephci. vi. 12. 
— In bis firtt difeourte the learned preacher, having fhewn the rca- 
fonablcnefs and indifpentable obligation of the commandment that 
we fhould believe in Jetus as the Son cf God, and the Saviour of tie 
world, adds the following pertinent and very needful caution, of 
which none but the felf-deluded S.lifidian will call in gucition the 
high importanec, 


« But though faith in Chrift be abfolutely neceMary to the julification 
of a Chritiian, it wil not alone juftify him. Th ugh it 1s undoubteuly his 
first duty, it is not the whole o' his duty; for the commandment o! God is, 
‘that we fhould not only believe on the name of his Son Je us Chiui, but 
‘allo love one another, as he gave as commandment.” = (P. 8.) 

« St. Paul, from who ¢ miltaken words much en. ply noi e has been railed 
about this queliion, a ‘ures us thet ‘in Cheiit Jelus noih ng can avail to our 
eternal telicaty but faith which worketh ‘by’ love;’* and he tells Pitus,t 
that it ‘ is a true ja) i and what he wils to be cupfiantl, afhrmed, ‘that 

in God be careful to maintain good wo.ks,’ In- 
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geed no mancan with truth pretend to faith in Chrift who believes not 
the promiles of the Gofpel: but all thofe promifes, except the fingle one 
of perpetual conivious exifience, are made to us upon the exprels condi- 
tion that we obey the law of the Golpel; * fur God will render to every 
man according to his deeds; to them that obey unrighteouinels, indigna- 
tion and wrath, tribulation and anguih ; but glory, honour, and peace, to 
every man that woiketh good; to tie Jew fir, and allo to the Gentile,’} 

« Let.us therefore take heed, when ve magnify the free grace of God, 
that we forget no: the duties pre cribed to us, by the performance of which 
we mult work out ou. own alvation, or luffer everlatiingly. God indeed 
freely ient his Sou into the world to die for us; and, in confequence of his 
death, he hath freely refored to us that immortality which all had loi. He 
has thus, without any co-operation of ours, put us intoa capacity of being 
faved; and as he knows the trailty of our nature, he freely bellows upon us 
the gift of his H«ly Spirit, to enable us both to wi'l and to do of his good 
pieaiure. But it .eems to be impoilible even for Omnipotence itfelf to ren- 
der us happy in the .ociety of angels, and the {pirits of jult men made per 
fect, unlels, through the grace afforded us, we fthail have previoully ace 
quired angelical di potitions.” (Pp. 10—-12.) 


Th. fame train of thinking is happ'ly purfued, and the fame found 
divinity admirably wnculcatea in the fecond termon, 


“ The majority of the Jews,” fays our author, “ refified all his [St. 
Paul’s} eloquence and all his rea oning, though enforced by demonfiration 
of the {pirit and of power; whilti a fect foon arofe in the Church, which, 
confounding the decds peculiar to the law with the cternal precepts of 
morality, fancied, or pretended to fancy, that St. Paul’s preaching exempt- 
ed the believer in Chrilt from the laws of virtue. 

“ The origin of this licentious opinion was extremely impure; and it 
is furely contuted by the words of my text. Yet iuch is the corruption of 
human nature, of the wilful perverieneis of individual men, that ever fince 
the xra of Simon the magician, there has been a large party of Chritiians, 
under different denominations, who have taught that men are jultiied by 
the timple adi of beheving; and that the precepts of virtue have no place 
in the Chritiian fyiiem. They do pot indeed openly and honelily declare 
that, in their opinion, an immoral and profligate wretch is as likely to be 
faved as he who exerci‘eth himte!f to have a conicicnce always void of 
offence towards God and towards men. They contend that virtue and pie- 
ty ave the necellary offsp. ing of faith; that itis by faith, however, alone 
that a man is jullilied; that we (hould therefore bend all our effi rts to ac- 
quire a true faith; and that the villain, who, after ipending a long life in 
the practice of every vice, thall periuade him e!f on his death-bed that Chrift 
died for Atm in particula., thall as certainly be faved as St. James the Juli; 
though itis impotlible to fuppofe his foul, when it quits the body, in a fiate 
fit ior the tociety of angels and juftmen made periect, loaded, as it mutt 
be, by ‘entual pollutions and inveterate habits. 

“In an age which has witnefled a whole nation renouncing the faith of 
Chrift, and when the reig on of all Europe has certainly waxed cold, this 
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doéirine is peculiarly dangerous; and yet I believe it was never propagated 
us with more zeal than at prefent. 

“ While the more intelligent teachers of religion, in both parts of the 
united kingdom, fupinely fuffer things to take their courie, without exerts 
ing one effort to {lem the torrent of infidelity which threatens to overwhelm 
us—a fet of abfurd and felf commiflioned fanatics wander over the country, 
‘ creep into houfes, and lead captive filly women’ and filler men, by af- 
faring them that Chrifiianity requires of them nothing but what they call 
faith; that what moralifis te m the duty of fubjects to their fovercign con, 
cerns not them ; that the love o! their country is no virtue, but perhaps a 
vice ; that the prece; ts of morality are but the elements of a /egal inftitu- 
tion ; and that they {hall certainly be faved, if they firmly believe that Je- 
fus Chrift died for the ele@, and that they themielves are of that happy 
number. Thus is this nation likely to be loft with others, not by the arms 
of its enemies, but by the falfe principles of its members; by the irreli- 
(rachel fome; the Wiveermne’, of many; and the miliaken notions of 

‘hriftianity entertained by thofe who appear by their condu@, compared 
with that of others, to be the only party a¢luated by zeal. 

“ Think not that by thefe reflections [ wifh to degrade faith in the 
fcheme of Chriftianity, or that I confider it as a matter of no importance 
whether a man’s faith be orthodox or not. God forbid.” But “in every 
point of view in which Chriftian faith can be placed, it appears to be more 
an aét of the will thao an effort of the underfianding. It is that di{pofition 
of mind by which we are contormed to the di(cipline of our divine Matter, 
and which diltinguifhes the true Chriftian from the believer of every falfe 
religion. 

“ Hence it is that the faith of an ignorant man, who cannot produce a 
fingle argument in fupport of iis opinions, is of infinitely more value, 
when it worketh by love, than thg faith of the moit fubtle rea/oner, to whole 
breaft love is a liranger. The bare aa of believing, abfiracted from its 
natural confequences, is indeed of very little value cither in the one cafe 
or in the other: for as he who without inquiry, believes juft what his fa- 
thers believed, made no election of his faith; (o the faith of him who believes 
nothing but what he can demonitrate, is not the objeét of choice, but the 
offspring of neceflity; it was compelled by the demonfiration. If, how- 
ever, the doctrine believed be true, and productive of good works, the 
faith which embraces it will not be rejected by God, .becaule, in the for- 
mer cafe, it refts upon no evidence, and, in the latter, upon evidence 
which is irrefiftible, To di cover the truth among contending opinions, is 
indeed ‘a matter of great importance to him who has leiiure and abilities 
to profecute the inquiry; becaufe fpeculative truth and practical religion 
are, by their very nature, clofely united: but abftract faith, however or- 
thodox, if it be without works, is of no value; for the Apofile aifures us 
that it is dead, being alone.” (Pp. 21—30.) 


Such truly evangelical fentiments as thefe the Anti-Jacobin Re- 
viewers are proud ** fuo, quantulumcunque fit, comprobare fuffra- 
gio.” The doétrine of juftification by faith has, fometimes by ig- 


> 


norant, but oftener by hypocritical and profligate men, been pervert- 
ed to the vileft purpofes, and fo explained as to be utterly-fubverfive 
of all morality. Whether this doéttine be included among thofe 
things in St. Paul’s Epiitles which, even in the time of the 5 Ae 
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themfelves, thofe who were unlearned and unftable wrefted to their: 
own deftruction, we fhall not take upon us to determine, But that 
jt was even then abufed we have certain evidence from the Epiftle 
of St. James; and, if our readers have ever met with the fermons of 
Dr. Tobias Crifp, an eminently p pular preacher of the 17th cen- 
tury, they muft have fhuddered wnile they perufed them: for never, 
furely, was the grace of God turned into fuch abominable lafcivi- 
oufneis. We fincerely lament, with Dr, Gleig, that the funda- 
menta! principles which were t ught by Crifp and his gang, conti- 
nue ftill to be propagated, among us, with indefatigable zeal, not 
only by law'eis and contempubie fectaries, but by minifters of the 
eftablifhed church, who have ine impudence, belives, to accufe their 
bretire: of not preaching the gofpei. Uhele unfcriptural teachers, 
and unworthy fons of the Church of en lind, difclaim, indeed, the 
immoral confequences which in viably follow from their theological 
teaching; but tor this ditavo*al we fre ly acknowledge that we are 
not inclined to allow them much merit. They know very well that 
jn the prefent times, bad as ‘hey are, the open avowal of fuch licen- 
tious confequences would expofe them to general deteftation, perhaps 
to public prvfecuuon and infamy. They know too that, without 
their dir-ct afhitance, many of the people will readily deduce, and da 
deduce, thele coniequences for themfelves. 

The fame fet of evangelical minifters, as they arrogantly ftile 
themfelves, uncer pretence of magnitying the grace of God, and of 
annihilating all merit in man, taxe delight in vilifying- human na- 
ture, which they reprefent as fo totally «mpotent and radically cor- 
rupt, that men are not only incapable of performing any thing, of 
themfelves, which can conduce to their falvation; bur that they are 
not able fo much as to think a good thought, form a pious with, or 
even to co-operate with the influence of the divine (pirit, who muft, 
therefore, convert them by irrefiltible force, and treat them as mere 
inanimate machines, This is one of the wildeft dogmas of the inex- 
preffibly wild and gloomy {tyftem of Calvin, Its abfurdity, impiety, 
and utter incontiftence with the gracious tenor of the gofpel of Chrift, 
have been often pointed out with invincible energy. But we know 
not that this has been any where more fuccefsfully done than by Dr. 
Gleig, in the third, fourth, and fifth fermons ot his volume; in the 
firft of them efpecially, which 1s altogether fo fuperior a difcourfe, 
that we cannot but regret, for the fake of our readers, our inability 
to furnifh room for the whole of it, . 


« Among the numberlefs devices,” lays the eloquent and found divine, 

** upon which mankind have fallen to recone le their own minds to theit 
finful courles, one of the molt pernicious, and, 1 believe, the moft com 
mon, is a fancy that, however itrenuouily we may exert ourlelves,,we 
are utterly unable to difcharge our duty. It its an article of many a man’s 
creed, that human nature is fo completely depraved, that every defcend- 
ant of Adam is born with the malignity of a fiend, with a propenfity to 
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every vice, and an abhorrence of every virtue, which dilplay themfelvgg 
as the mind advances towards maturity. 

“« Nothing can be more groundilefs than this opinion, or, I think, morg 
hurtful to aaalon, Our blefled Lord calls Ais religion an eafy yoke, and 
a light burden; but were it true that we are utte:ly difabled, and made 
oppolite to all that is good, and wholly and contiaually inclining to all evil, 
the pare and holy precepts of Chriftianity would so ws certainly be a galling 

e, and a burden infupportable. 

That we come into the world with minds capable of acquiring finful 
difpofitions is indeed true ; that we have many ‘fenfual appetites, which 
become finful when exceflive or irregular, is likewile true; and that, fur- 
rounded as we are with temptations, thefe appetites are very liable to be- 
come exceilive and irregular, is a truth of which every man mult be con- 
vinced by woeful expe.ience. But all this amounts not to a xatural pro- 

nfity to fin, or to an utter inability of being virtuous. 

« Were we impelled by a neceility of nature to any courle of conduc 
whatever, that conduct could not be finful; for nothing is more evident, 
or indeed more univerially acknowledged, than tKat fin confifls in the im- 
proper map ha of ourown powers, Jf it be true, and who that names 
the name of Chrifi will dare to controvert its truth? that ‘ unto whom{o- 
ever much is given, of him fhall much be required ;* it maf likewile be true, 
that unto whomloever nothing is given, of him thall norhing be required. 

* That we are weak and liabie to temptation is not the mere arbitrary 
will of him who made us, but the necetlary confequence of our being mo- 
ral and improveable creatures; for he who cannot err cannot be improved, 
There is hut one intelligent being abfolutely perfect; and therefore bul one 
intelligent being incapable of error and of fin. Angels as well as men have 
been, and perhaps now are, in a flate of probation; and fome angels, we 
know, as well as men, have finned: but to fay that either were impelled 
to fin by the depravity of. thgir nature, is: a bla{phemous reflection upon 
Him who created al! things, and. pronounced every thing which he had 
made to be very good. baa 

“ The human powers are indeed lefs perfect than the angelic powers, 
and therefore lefs will be required of men than of angels; but if either men 
or angels tranigrefs the law under which they are re{pectively placed, the 
tranfyretlion cannot proceed from conitraint or neceflity of nature, but from 
their gwn crimmal inattention, or deliberate perverfene!s. That thus 
thought the wile man is evident; ‘ Lo! this only have I found,’ fays he, 
* that God hath made man upright ; but they have fought out many inven- 
tions.’ 

“ But do we not derive from our firft parents, a conftitution, both of 
body and mind, much lets perfect than they defived from the immediate 
hand of their omnipotent Creator? and is there not in every defcendent of 
Adam, an innate and infuperable propenfity to tin? ( 

“ To thele quetiions, which have been often put, very different an{wers 
have been given, which have excited violent dillentions in the Church of 
Chrift; and yet it is not ea'y to conceive queiiions of leis importance either 
to the faith, or to the pradtice of a Chrifian, 

“ We derive nothing from our firlt parents, more than the oak derives 
fiom the acorn, but by the will of God holy and good; and if our natural 
powers be indeed le/s perfe& than theirs were, either thele powers are 
rendered equal by divine grace, or wé have the allurance of our Saviour, 
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that lefs will be required of us than would have been required of them, 
had they continued in their fiate of perfection, 

# [tis therefore of no confequence whatever whether we be more or 
lefs periect than Adam was. We are certainly lefs perfeét than the an- 

sin heaven; but the duties preferibed to us are fuited to the powers 
which God hath given to men, and not to thofe which he hath given to 
angels. It is indeed certain, that ‘ the flefh lufieth againit the {pirit, and 
the ipirit againit the fleth ;’ but this conflict is fo far trom an infuperable 
propeniity “to fin, thgt without it we could be neither vicious nor virtu- 
ous. We might inde sed be naturally good or evil, like inanimate objects or 
the beafts that perith; but without fomething of this internal itrugg!e, we 
could not polhbly be morally good or evil, or, of courfe, be the objets 
either of reward ‘or of punithm ent. Let it be remembered too, that, iince 
‘the flcth latteth againft the {pirit, and the fpirit againft the fleth,’ it is 
abfurd to reprefent them both as corrupt and fintul; for were that the cale, 
there could be no conflict between them. 

« The plain and obvious truth therefore is, that we are born with capa- 
cities of virtue and holine(s, as well as profanenets and vice; that our 
proper bufinefs, in this flate of probation, is to engraft upon thefe capa- 
cities habits to fit us fora fuperior ftate of enjoyment; and that we ftand 
in conflant need of divine gi ace to fupport us under temptation, becaule 
our fenfual appetites arrive at maturity much fooner than our moral aud 
intellectual powers. But let it never be forgotten, that it is repugnant to 
every notion which we can form of divine grace, that it thould make void 
our own endeavours. We are in this worl 1 like children at {chool, who 
are capable either of acquiring the knowledge nece‘lary to fit them for 
their future defiination in lile, or of wafting their youth in fuch id!enefs and 
diflipation as muft nece'Tarily ental upon ‘them future conteinpt and mi- 
fery. The necefiary acquili tions cannot indeed be made without’ the aid 
of ‘the matier; but ‘it is not in the pr wer of the molt eminent master on 
earth to communicate knowledge to h im, who either has no capacity to 
receive it, Or pays no regard to the proper jniiructions. 

“ To limit, in idea, the power of God would be in the highefi degree 
impious : but there is no impiety in faying, that even the inf hue ‘nce of di- 
vine grace cannot make him holy and virtuous, who obilinate!ly refitts that 
influence. Such a man might indeed be refirained from a e actual come 
million of fin by Almighty power, as the thief und the robber are retipain- 
éd from their ulual depredations by fetters and unprifonment; but yenue 
ine virtue and holinefs, which are feated in the will, are, in the natuie of 
things, impotflible, without our own endeavours, 

“ Shall we then impute the wickcdnefs of man to the depravity of his 
nature? No, ‘God hath made man upright; but they have (ought out 
many inventions :’ and the ve: y wortt of thele inven tions is the attributing 
of their guilt and milery to the a as of their nature. What thall we lay 
then? Doth God vouchfafe to men his grace, but ina mealure vot fut- 
ficient to enable them to work out their own falvation with fear and treme 
bling? This were, indced, ‘ when a child atked, bread, to give bima 
fione, or, when he a! ked a fith, to give him a fcorpion’ But if we, 
though evil, be incapable of fuc h conduct as this, how thall we dare ito 
impute it to infiniic goodnefs? * If we, being evil, know how to give 
good gilts to our children, how much move fhall our heavy enly Father give 
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the Holy Spirit to them that wik him:”—(Pp, $7—47.) 
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On this fuppofed inability and utter depravity. of human nature, 
the reader will find, in fermons fourth and fitth, many fenfible and 
convincing obfervatious. But he who is not,. by the luminous rea- 
foning of the forego'ng extract, completely convinced of the abfurdity, 
as well as impiety, of charging our Maker with our follies and crimes, 
muft, in our opinion, have a mind incapable cf conviction ; mutt be 
totally blinded by voluntary prejudice; and muft be clafled with 
thofe who wou!d not be perfuaded, though one rofe from the dead, 
It is to us, indeed, moft inconceivable what motive fhould prompt 
men to reprefent human nature as a putrid mafs of the moft filthy 
corruption, unlefs we could fuppofe them to take a pleafure in con- 
templating this loathfome and miferable mafs as configned to ever- 
Jafting perdition, in contraft with themfelves as exalted to glory, 
adorned with the {plendid robe of Chrift’s imputed righteoufneis, af- 
ter they have boldly and dextroufly feized it, (which they generally 
contrive to do) by the myftical hand of what, in their gypfey jargon, 
they denominate SavinG Farr: and which faving faith is nothing 
elfe than a full aflurance, or to vive it its real and proper naine, a 

uitous and prefumpiuous aflumption that they fhall certainly be 
faved. This pleafure, it is true, very nearly refimbles that which 
we are accuftomed to afcribe to thofe infernal beings whofe nature 
we conceive to be pure malevolence, and whole fupreme delight is 
to inflict intolerable and uncealing torment. Yet we have actually 
heard a ftaunch Calvinift declare, not in jeft, but in fober earneft, 
** that one of the principal fources of enjoyment which he hoped for 
in heaven would be to fee his neareft relatives and connections, who 
were not Calvinifts, broiling to all eternity in hell fire.” We were 
always fatisfied that Calvinifm either found men cruel, or made them 
fo: and this diabolically horrid fentiment, uttered in the cooleft and 
moft ferious manner, rivetted our belief. 

The influence of irreligion in producing the revolution in France, 
and the dangers: which threatened our native country from the pre- 
valence of French principles, are well delineated in Sermon 8th, 
which was preached on the general faft day, 1794. If the preach- 
€r’s obfervations were important then, they are not, furely, lefs im- 
portant now, when we are driven, by the mad ambition of a proud 
and fucceisful ufurper, into a new war with that reftlefs and profli- 
gate nation; a war which, if we believe the menaces of our enemy, 
who, we truft in God, will be fignally difappointed, muft end in our 
utter deftruction as a people. 

Dr. Gicig’s tenth difcourfe, which is likewife a faft fermon, preach- 
ed in 1797, is a very mafterly and able compofition, of which we 
prefent our readers with the following fpecimen. 





** In the laft century the natives of this ifland, after pioufly recommend- 
ing themfelves aud their-country to the God of battles, united with ardor 
under an ufurped government, whic! moft of them juiily abhorred, to repel 
the threatened invafion of an infuiting foe: but at the prefent awful sin 
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hen all the powers of Europe that have it much in their power to annoy 

feem leagued for the deftruction of every thing dear to us as men and 
as Chriltians, fome individuals of the higher orders of fociety are exerting 
all their influence, and all their power, to diltra@ the attention of govern- 
ment, to rend in pieces the force of the empire, and to deliver up their 
countrymen—nay themfelves, their wives, and their children—gagged and 
bound, to a hofi of murdering atheifts. Others again, though not fo far 
loft as this to ail fenfe of what the world calls honour; yet ¢ forgetti the 
God of their falvation, and the rock of their ftrength,’ plunge heedle(l 
into the exces of diflipation, and truft the defence of every thing whic 
ought to be dear to them, to the arm of flefh._ ; 

“ Nor are the principles and practices of the lower orders among us 
more conlonant to our holy religion than thofe of the higher. Our pea- 
fants and mechanics, initead of looking to perfons of the fame flation in 
other countries, and comparing their own happinefs with. theirs, which 
would fill their breatts with gratitude to God; and with a chearful fubmil- 
fion to the laws of their country, turn their eyes upwards with fupid ma- 
fevolence to the {plender of their landlords, and fuch other perfons as oc- 
cupy fiations fuperior to their own; and, being ftung with envy, are eager 
to pull them from thole elevations which, in the prefent {tate of things, 
they cannot themfelves hope to reach. Hence that impatience of govern- 
ment, and thofe wild clamours for political reformation, which pervade all 
the lower orders of fociety, may be traced to the fingle fource of envy en- 
grafted on ignorance; envy of the imaginary happinels of their fuperiors, 
and ignorance of this. obvious truth, that had they no fuperior in the ftate, 
they could never have acquired the wealth which they now enjoy. 

“ If any thing but the divine grace, or the divine judgments, could cure 
our people of this democratic frenzy, it would be the profpeét which has 
for years been exhibited in France, of ‘a nation, long the moft polilhed, 
and moft courteous in Europe, turned fuddenly, by the Circean cup of li- 


_ berty and equality, into a herd of wild beafts, running mad after they know 


not what, and tearing one another in pieces they know not why.’* In the 
dreadful tumults and mafiacres which have drenched that country with 
blood, furely the Lord’s hand has been lifted up in warnings, the moft aw- 
ful, to the furrounding nations; but we of this nation will not fee becaufe 
we h.ve drunk deep of French infidelity, as well as of French politics. 

“ Our demagogues, fenfible that, as long as men fhall fear God, they 
will likewife honour the king and all that are pat in authority under him, 
have circulated, with wonderful induftry, among all orders of the people, 
cheap pamphlets, which attack the fundamental principles of our religion 
by the poiloned arrows of ridicule and bufloonery. «Ignorant men cannot 
eftimate the various degrees of moral evidence, or weigh them in the ba- 
lance of unbiafled reafon; and they are only men of vigorous minds, and 
of upright hearts, who can fiand unmoved againft the thock of ridicule. 
So fuccetsful, therefore, has this diabolical expedient proved, that in fome 
places of the country, our farmers, hitherto the moft pious and decent clafs 
of citizens among us, have met in -parties to burn their bibles; while in 
others they have, for fome years paft, declined to bave their children bap- 





* « Whitaker’s real origin of government.” 
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tized, that they may.not, as they affectedly expre’s themfelves, be brought 
up under the prejudices of the Chrivan religion, ue 

» “ Infidelity, or at leait indifference with reipect to religion, mult be ac. 
knowledged to be a weed not of the growth o yeiterday. Lt was plinted 
among ls in the laft century; but had hitherto flourithed, for the moit part, 
only in half-learned heads united to corrupt hearts, compoting characters 
* whieh have been called emphatica ly the fools of fachion. Whillt it was 
confited to fuch men, its michiels to fociety were comparatively {mall; 
but new that it has got pofleition of the minds of the vulgar, its effects are 
every where vilible, in the un.verial {cramb e for wealth; in the eagernefs 
with which men of all ranks firive to over-,each one another; in the almoit 
total failure of jocial affection, and indeed of every generous and virtuous 
principle.” (Pp. 174—179.) 


Ina note Dr, Gleig prefents us with a fingular anecdote, which 
cannot fail to fugzelt, we think, to all true friends of religion and of 
their country, reflections of a very ferious and painful nature. 


* About this period, a fiiend of mine, flopping at a {mall tavern ina 
neighbouring village to breakfali, overheard the landlord entertaining {ome 
gueiis with an impious comparifon between Jefus Chrift and Thomas Paine, 
and contending that the American blafphemer was a greater benefactor to 
the human race than the Saviour of the world! The ignorant rattics were 
liitening with avidity to this profane jargon; but-as guilt, till it become 
habitual, is always timid, they feemed to thrink into nothing when the gen- 
tleman unexpectedly appeared among them, and addretied the landiord ia 
the dignified language ofa Chriftian. The orator was not indeed fo eatily 
filenced ; but he was iilenced, and has fince gone to render an account to 
his God of all his thoughts, -words and actions.” (P. 173.) 


The reader will fiad in the eleventh fermon, much juft obfervas 
tion, and unantwerable argument on fubordination in fociety, confi- 
dered both as a civil inftitution, and as the ordinance of God, ‘The 
gaudy, but delufive, phantom of liberty and equality, which is fo 
apt to dazzle and allure the unthinking multitude, he fhews to be 
nothing but an empty igmis fatuus, which plays its corufcations be- 
fore them, only to decoy them into bogs and quagmires, where they 
are infallibly loft. This powerful champion of the beit rights of 
man demoniirates that differences of rank are éffentially neceflary, 
not only for fecuring our well-being here, but for training us up in 
that courte of difcipline which alone can fit us ‘for happinefs here- 
after, From the nature, therefore, of the thing itfelf; as well as from 
the pofitive declarations of fcripture, obedience, loyalty, and fubor- 
dination are duties, he argues, of the moft indifpenfible obligation ; 
and a war undertaken in fupport of thefe, as our laft war with France 
ungueftionably was, he contends to be, in the fulleft fenfe of che 
words, important, jult, and neceflary. 

"The twelfib difcourfe is an able confutation of the jacobinical pa- 
radox that Chriftianity is deftructive of all our civil rights, or that 


all wars are to Chriltians unlawiul, as being prohibited by the fpirit 
of their religion. 
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« Among the innumerable devices of the divontented to difturh the 
Blic peace, and to fetter the powers of government, one of the moft ex 

traorditiary is a doctrine which has of late been preached with great zeal, 
and of which tlie obje@t is to prove that men have no rights to maintain, 
and of courfe that all wars, even defensive wars, are finful, me 
“ That wars of every kind are finful, has long been a tenet of the: eo- 
called Quakers; but that mankind liave no rights, is a doétrine which 
was but lately hatched among a fet of men who, till the commencement 
of the awful conteft in which the nation ha’ now been engaged for feven 
long years, were conitantly raving’ about the unalienable rights of Britifft 
fubjects; for the fupport of which; when not really infringed, they des 
clared themfelves ready to fhed the laft drop of their blood. Even after 
the commencement of the war, they embraced every opportunity of pro- 
claiming the right of the French nation to adopt, whatever form of goyerfe 
ment the people might choofe to ereét on the ruins of the throbe of, the 
monarch whom they had murdered, and of the temples of that God whole 
exiltence they had denied. They ef courfe condemned the government of 
their own country for encroaching, as they were pleafed to fay, on the 
righis of a nation who had fo glotioully recovered its liberties. 

« Finding that nation; however; under all the forms of its government, 
which have fucceeded each other with the rapidity of the growth of muth- 
moms, conflantly aiming at fomething moré than the maintenance of its 
own liberty and independence, thefe eAious men havé at laft been obliged 
either to relinquith the ufe of their favourite phrale, the rights of Britons, ot 
to admit the jultice, and even the necessity of the war, which they have fo 
long and {0 loudly condemned. Strange as it muit feem to you, they have 
adopted the former branch of the alternative, and in vafious publications 
have told the world, that mankind have abfolutely ao rights; and that there- 
fore the prefent, as well as every other war in which we have at any time 
been engaged in fupport of our Aretended rights, is unlawful. 

‘ [t was many years ago oblerved, by one of the ableft and moft artful 
of the enemies of our holy religion,* that as the gofpel recommends only 
pallive courage and fuffering, it. has fubdued the fpirit of mankind, and 
fitted them for flavery and fubje@ion, This obfervation was made for the 
obvious purpole. of difcrediting Chriftianity, of which the do@trines were 
contrafted with thofe of the antient philofophers, who inculcated upon their 
followers aétivity, fpirit, courage, magnanimity, love of liberty, and all 
the virtues which aggrandize a people. The doétrine, ‘ that mankind 
have no rights,’ as it is taughtat prefent, is faid by its authors to be ‘like- 
wile derived from the golpel; and for the gofpel they frofess the greatelt 
veneration, principally, as.they pretend, becaule it direétly condemns all 
war, and enjoins the paflive virtues, which the infidel philo/opher confider- 
ed as its difgrace.” (Pp, 211—214.) 

This cob-web fophiftry our author, without: any difficulty, refutes 
by a clear and judicious explanation of the principal paflages of fcrip- 
ture which have been alleged in its defence. 

In his 13th Sermon Dr, Gleig has expofed, in a ftriking point of 
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* « David Hume, Efg.” 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
» the grofs abfurdity, hypocrify, and nonfenfe of the whining 


aa% 


of thofe modern philanthropifts, of whom in this country, we 
believe, Mr, Godwin is the head ; who, under the pretence of a more 
refined and extenfive benevolence, would eradicate from the human 


t 


every amiable or ufeful feeling of private affection ; and of 
it has been emphatically faid, that “ they affect to weep at 

of a fparrow, but can inwardly exult in the deftruftion of 
” After admonifbing his hearers that our obedience even to 
wof love fhould be regulated by reafon, by experience, by re. 
and not by vifionary theories of our own imaginations, the 
thus proceeds : 


This caution is the more neceflary at prefent, that a fet of falfe teach- 
u gone abroad into the world, who, with univetfal benevolence 

in their mouths, are labouring. to involve this country in all that 
On,-uproar, and maflacre, which have converted the politeft people 
Europe into fomething more favage than a herd of wild beafis. 

A Heading to thele pretended shilofophers: it is our duty not only to 
love all men, but to love them all with the fame ardour (or to {peak more 
ee? with the fame coldne!s) of affe@ion; not only to do good unto 

, _ but in. the doing of that good to make no diftin€ion between in- 
8; not only to educate our own children, and cherifh our aged pa- 
‘but to educate the children and cherith the parents of others, with 
ime care that we educate and cherith our own: for, fay they, it is the 
a moan to contribute every thing in his power to the propagation of 
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inefs; bat univerial happine{s can never prevail in the world, 
. : human race be confidered-as one family, and all political and 
a iftiuétions be done away. 
~ Ag this remantic benevolence, which has in the prefent age annihi- 
ed friendihip and» p&triotifm, and let loofe upon the world the demons 
War, receives NO countenance from the facred feripturc; fo it is incon- 
t with the in{tinétive feelings of human nature, and with that very 
Which it pretends to promote. 
it is the duty of man to contribute every thing in his power to 


Be ete of univerfal happinefs, I hold to be a maxim incontrovert- 
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% only rational criterion of moral virtue: but furely it is not the 
to’ propagate univerfal happinefs, for creatures fo weak and fhort- 
ated as we are, to neglect thofe whom Providence has placed immediate- 
by under our cate, and, ng beyond the limits of our narrow circle, 
sourfelves in feeble at ~ to improve the world. 

** dnrthis-country afeful knowledge is very generally diffufed by the old 
pradiice of pref patent befiowing his chief attention upon the education 
of his own children; but what kind of education, think you, would our 

th receive, were every man,to befiow as much care upon all the chit 
within his reach as upon his own? Do you imagine that the {um of 
haman mifery would be letfened, were men, initead of yielding to that 
partiality to which inftinét prompts every uncorrupted lebart, to divide 
Sone filial regard between their aged parents and all other old peo- 
whatever? Would the wants of the poor in general be diminithed, 
were we to do nothing more for thofe in our neighbourhood than for others 
at the diftance of a thouland miles? or would the peace of the world be 


better 
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better maintained, were the natives of every country to tegard wilh equal 
“eye the interefts of all the countries on earth? | 

« Every human being comes into’the world with a capability indeed of 
knowledge, and of courle with a capability of acquiring affections, delfires, 
‘and pafons, in addition to thofe whith act in him inttinétively; but it is 
not pollible that he can actually love, or hate, or dread any pre a any 
perfon by a voluntary effort, till he kuow, or think he knows, whether thet 
thing or that perfon be good, or ill, or dangerous. What he knows no- 
thing of is to him as if it exifted not; and can therefore be no ebjeét of 
either rational love or rational hatred. He has heard. and. believes, that 
there are men of like paflions with himfelf_liviug in countries diftant from 
his own many thatend miles; and every Chriltian knows it to be his duty, 
‘as he hath ofortunity, to do good unto all men,’ This duty he is So A 
‘perform, in.obedience to his divine Matter, among whatever people” 
vidence may caft his lot; but he is under the fame moral and re  obli- 
“pn to do good to thofe with whom he is at /resenr conneSted, whether 

y blood or By friendthip, while he feels himielf bound to thenr b the 

additional ties of inftin®, of gratitude, and of the affections which ipring 
from the habitudes of focial life. 

* The love of our parents, therefore, of our relations, of our friends, and 
of our neighbours, as it is generated in our hearts at an earlier period of — 


. dife, fo it is of a warmer nature than our love of ftrangers and 


ers 
can poflibly be. The one is a combination of duty with inftin@ive fond- 
nefs, and focial affeCtion, whether innate or acquired ; the other is the off- 
{pring of duty alone. Such is the nature and. fuch the progrefs of human 
benevolence as il arifes from the conftitution of human nature; and he 
who coldly condemns the partial attachments of men to their families, their 
friends, and their country, whatever may be his profeffions, never felt that 
love which the Apoftle calls the fulfilling of the law. ‘To do all the me 
that we can to our fellow-creatures is unqueftionably our duty, and the 
‘only acceptable return that we can make to him who hath delivered us 
from the power of our enemies; but if we do not extend our 
first to our own families, then to our morediftant relatives, then to our neigh- 
bours, them to our country, and Jast of all to mankind at large, we hall not 
co-operate with the plan of Providence; and whatever we may pretend, 
we can be nothing more than the hypocrites of benevolence.” (Pp. 253— 
264.) 


Amid fuch variety of continued excellence, both of doétrine and 


of expreffion, as is to be found in thefe Sermons, it might be deemed 


ill-matured and hypercritical to fearch for thofe flighter’ blemithes, 
from which no human work was ever free; thofe ‘* pauce macula, 


 quas aut incuria fadit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura.” 


The number of thefe, in the produétion before us is, indeed, fo 


‘inconfiderable as hardly to be deferving of notice. Yet as perfeétion 


is the point at which, though we fhall never attain it, we all ought 
to aim, we fubmit to the learned preacher’s confideration, whether 
he has not in the following paflage, fuffered himfelf to defcend too 
much from his accuftomed dignity of manner, and approached, too 
nearly, the vulgar phrafeology of oe difeourfe. ** It falls not 
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to my fhare to be often in fa/rionable companies; but fometimes | have 
fling myfelf unexpectedly in fuch aflemblies as this, where a room- 
ful of young and old, male and female, all {poke together, and {poke 
in f° ings dc of every fcience human and divine, that I could 
have liftened with equal pleafure and equal edification to the gabbling 
‘of asmany geeie.” (P. 366.) We know, toour colt, that the fault 
here cenfured is not uncommon ; but we could with that this elegant 
¢ and mofalift had conveyed his cenfurein different terms. We 
ve, too, that Dr. Gleig r betrecion employs will where an Eng- 
fan wouldemploy /bail. Thus in Sermon 16th, page 318 :— 
ut if we be indeed thankful for fo great a mercy, we will not 
mtent ourfelves with empty exprefflions, which, when unattended 
good works, are of no more value than the noife of founding brafs, 
: nae cymbal. We will” fearch and try our ways, and 
sturn again to the Lord. ‘ We will lift up our hearts with our hands 
‘sag nea n;” and, remembering that ‘* we have tran(grefled and 
‘been pardoned, will f{trive in all things to adorn the doétrine of God 


“.)» 


our Saviour.” It is a curious circumitance that the proper ufe and 


‘oe of thefe two little auxiliary verbs, fhould be that particular 
ge which the moft iecarned and correé of the 


idiom of our langua 
Sct erat moft difficult to acquire. Even in Robertfon 
and Blair 












a they are frequently interchanged, fo as grofsly to offend an 
‘Englith ear; . 

.» From thefe uncommonly excellent difcourfes we have, already, been 
. very liberal of our extraéts, which we could not, indeed, have eafily 


curtailed, without being guilty of manifeft injuftice to the author, to 
our séaders, and evey toourfelves; for we deem it the moft indif- 
penfible part of our public duty ftrongly to folicit the attention of our 
‘countrymen, to works, fo eminently calculated as the prefent for pro- 
moting their: profperity and happinels both as men and as Chriftians. 
‘salle of thefe fermons we could readily produce many beautiful 
paiiages, Herein the foundeft maxims, clothed in the moft en- 
aging refs. ‘But thofe who are defirous to guard againft error, and 
O aequire right notions, with refpeét to the proper praétical prin- 
Ra of <= oe and government, the two moft momentous fubjeés 
: eink which, at any time, can occupy the mind of man, will, 
“wethink, mot be flow in procuring the book. But we cannot con- 
clude without indulging ourfelves in one other quotation from the 
r7th Sernton, which is one of the beit in the collection, indeed one 
the beft which we have ever perufed. With this we fhall, fur the 
prefent, take leave of our learned and moft refpectable author, fin- 
cerely thanking him for the pleafure. and inftruction which his vo- 
Jume has afforded us; and anxioufly hoping that we fhall.foon have 
the fatisfaction of mecting him again, arrayed in that armour which 
he has here, with fo much fuccefs, put on in defence ef truc religion 

and of genuine virtue. — 
- No man who retains himfelf one ferious thought, and knows what is 
daily tranfaGting in the world around him, can harbour a doubt but that 
tog 
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too many of the inhabitants of Europe are under ftrong delufion, and be- 
lieve a lie; for in one great nation the truths of Chriltianity have given 
way to the gloomy ravings of atheifm, the moit extravagant of all lie’; 
the lateit accounts which we have of the peopie who believe thofe lies, 
refent them as having pleafure in fuch unrighteoufnels as St. Paul has 
forbidden to be once named among Chiri(tians, 
«© T allude not here to the robberies, and maffacres, and cool murders, 
which lately defolated their cities with blood. Thefe crimes, for aught I 
kriow, may be prevalent among them at prefent; for they are the Hatural 
confequence of that brutal infidelity in which they glory: but in the*prefent, 
dead Itillnets which has fueceeded to the tumults of war,* ‘they have added 
to them vices of a very different character.~ mkt Mates 

« Lhe licentiou{nels of-manners prevalent among the people of France 
has for-many generations been proverbial. The old court was coniidered) 
as the hot-bed of vice, from which fprung the noxious weeds which cor- 
rupted the youth of all Europe; but the licentioufnels of that poringes vite 
tue when compared with the coarle and fhamele(s fenfuality o the prefent. 
Whillt men confidered themfelves as heirs of immoftality, the niolt ith 
tuous and thoughtlefs youth would have ‘turned with horror and difgult 
from a {pecies of voluptuoutnefs (if fuch it may be called) which fiks'its. 
votaries beneath the beafis that perith. The mofét unclean aninial that) 
crawls on the earth, wallows_ not more in the mire than the pupils @tno- 
dern philofophy. And why thould he? The man who believes that#here 
is no God, and that he himfelf is: nothing move than a piece of matter, 
animated in fome inconceivable manner by the powers of chemiltty,, bak. 
no reafon te afpire to pleatures which are not to be obtained through the 
medium, of fenfe. If we confilt wholly of matter, the more material our 
enjoyments afe—i. e. the grofier—the more valuable they mult be; be- 
caufe fa much the more fuited to our grovelling nature, 

“ That thefe debafing principles and grols practices have fpread- over 
the northern nations of Europe, Freed not go abont to prove. The fact 
has been {lilficiently proved by others, who providentially have been ‘ena- 
bled to bring to light the novel and feeret arts by which the apoftles' of 
athei(m, anarchy, and vice, have drawn fo many afide from the paths of 
truth and ¥irtuc. But our immédiate concern is with our own pringiples 
and our‘own practices, which I with I could fay are fuch as begomethole 
who ‘ naine'the name of Chrift, and hold the myfiery of faith in apure 
conicience,’ This, however, cannot be faid with truth. — 

“« It.is, true that amid this general apoiiacy, we have feen much appa- 
rent zeal.for religion ; but it has beena zeal {o totally without knowledge, 
that, even of them who profes it, Lam afraid we may fay that they be- 
lieve The, and that fome of them at leait have pleafure in nirighteoalnefs. 

« Whilft thofe who know the truth have thewn a wonderful lifllettnefs 
in the caufe of its propagation; and whillt the rich and great give as little 
_ aid ds poffible to- the well-meant endeavours of the‘ fober mimiters of re- 
ligion—we have feen a crew of ignorant fanatics running through the eoun- 
try, and iniiilling into the minds of the rabble the moit dangerous princi- 
ples. That men are faved by faith without works; that a certain num- 
ber of the defcendants of Adam have, from all eternity, béen’ predetii- 
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* This fermon was preached Jan, 24th, 1802, Rev. 
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to life; that the righteoufnels of Chrift is imputed, or transferred, to 
each isidividual of that number, who has therefore no occafion for righte- 
oulne!s of his own; that it js fufficient for this chofen body of faints to be 
lieve that Chrift died for God’s ele&t ; and that whofoever believes that he 
himfelf is one of the elec, thall certainly have Chrift’s righteoy{ne!s im- 
— to him, and in confequence of that imputation, and his own faith 
it, be infallibly faved—are among the docirines which thefe millionaries 
inculcate on the people. In the cant of the feét, or rather feCtaries, this 
belief js galled thie faith of assurance, which he who poflefles cannot fail to 
be faved, whatever may "have been the tenor of his lite. 
That fuch opinions as thefe thould be propagated by wicked and de- 
men, greedily imbibed by profligate ignorance, can excite no 
» ‘He who has not been able to eradicate irom his mind the belief 
pe God and of a future flate, and feels him/elf at the fame time the flave 
corrupt appetites and headitrong paflions, very naturally lays hold of 
any thing by which he is told he (hall efcape damnation: and he who has 
any felfith or wicked end to ferve by the aid of fuch men, as naturally en- 
deavours. to win them to his purpofe, by fophiftry calculated to filence 
‘the fill fmall voice’ of conicience. But it is furely furprifing that per- 
fons of rank, and of Jives irreproachabie, fhould give the utmoft poflible 
circulation to fuch blafphemies as thefe, fome of them by means of the 
and others by founding {chools for the purpole of imbuing the minds 
of youth with she gospel, which they are at much pains to perfuade the peo- 
le is not p by the pegulnc clergy of any church in the united 
(Pp. 324-—384.) : 
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Dallas’s Hiftery of the Maroons. 
(Concluded from P. 41.) 


AR, with al! its attendant means of deftru&tion, forms a 

Y= Jarge branch of the evil introduced into the world by the 
natural depravity of man, and as it depends more immediately upon 
the paffjons, it will never be eradicated till they are univerfally 
brought under the dominion of reafon and religion. But war, like 
other evils, may be mitigated, and accarding to the prevailing dif- 
pofitions of contending nations the horrors of it become more or lefs 
1 ase The means of eee an enemy have been different 
different ages and countries; and thofe arms which at firft ap- 
moft calculated for deftruction have proved in the refult to 

inith the carnage of battle. - Gun-powder, the invention of which 
ve ee the curfes of the ‘poet and philanthropift, it is well 
known economizes flaughter, when compared to the modes of fight- 
ing ufed in ancient times ; and confequently may be confidered as 
having leflened the evil of war. Nations in their contefts with each 
other have had recourfe to the affiftance-of the lower orders of ani- 
mals; horfes and elephants have been trained to purfue and to tram- 
cuponanenemy. It fhould not feem that thefe auxiliaries could 
eflen' the horrors of the field,’ but when regiments of horfe < con- 
ere. Wee: Me “Bt eege dered 
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fidered as accelerating the end of a battle, by the fpeed with which 
they overtake a routed body and prevent their rallying, it may ‘be 
ranted that, though more blood be fhed in a flight than during the 
fru le of oppofed armies, yet, as they prevent the prolongation of 
the itruggle, they ferve eventually to render the conteft lels expenfive 
of life ; and the apparent cruelty of the expedient is compenfated by its 
beneficial effects. In this point of view only can the recourfe to the 
aid of brute animals againft the fellow creatures of man be,ajlowed 
by the reafon of the genuine philanthropift, in defiance. of the. pow- 
erful and amiable feclings of his heart, which, while it fhudders at 
the fufferings of humanity, muft exclaim; ‘* Since evil mut come, 
. thofe meafyres be purfued that will contract it to the narrowelt 
ne . 
Thefe obfervations naturally fuggeft themfelves on taking up the 
fecond volume of Mr. Dallas’s work, where we find a new auxiliary 
of the brute-creation called in to ftop a rebellion, which threatened 
no lefs than total deftruction to the country in which it raged. Our 
readers will remember, that we fufpended our review of | tbe hiftory 
before us at the period of the Maroon-war, when after fome months 
of a fuccefslefs and melancholy ftruggle the Colonifts would have 
purfued humiliating meafures ta perfuade the rebels to peacey had 
not General Walpole, feeing the mifchief with which it was preg- 
nant, fucceeded in diverting them from it. A little previous to this 
period an expedition to Cuba to procure Spanifh Chafleurs and their 
dogs, to affit in quelling the rebellion was projected by Cot-Quar- 
rell, an officer of the Colonial Militia, who was appointed comiif- 
fioner for the purpofe, and furnifhed with letters from the Governor 
of Jamaica (Lord Balcarres) to the Spanifh governor at the Havan- 
na. .Mr. Dallas, before he enters on the narrative of the expedition 
to Cuba, fully ftates the queftion refpecting the employmerit of the 
chafleurs and their dogs, and clearly points out the difference be- 
tween having recourfe to them on this occafion, and the ufe for- 
merly made of them by the Spaniards againft the native Indians on 
the continent of America. When the circuinftance was firft heard 
of in this country, we may remember what a clamour it railed... The 
humane bofom of an Englifhman revolted at the feeming barbarity 
of the expedient, and Lord Balcarres was not only ftigmatized by 
the public prints and pamphlets of that time, but attacked in the 
Houle of Commons, where even his friends were at a lofs to defend 
him. Enough, however, was explained at that period to divert the 
cenfure of the Houfe, and the fubject was not afterwards rencwed.— 
The clear light in which it is placed in the volume before us would 
tempt usto give it to our readers, but that the whole would require 
more room than we can at prefent afford, and we mutt, therefore, 
refer them to the work itfelf. The expedition to Cuba, which is 
related in the three firft letters of the fecond volume, confifts of the 
adventures of Col. Quarrell in fulfilling his commiffion. This, if 


not the moft interefting, is not the leaft entertaining part of the work. 
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being a dull jaier, and confequently logging aftern, ftanding in with ihe 





The occurrences, fufferings, perfeverance, efcapes, and ultimate fuc. 


_cefs, border on romance; or rather on that move of hiftorical com. 


ion which the French writers have at times fuccefsfully adopted, — 
as itt Anacharfis, where the imaginary traye!s of an individual are 
made the ftock for engrafting the events of hiftory. Having quit- 
ted the melancholy fcenes of the ‘Trelawney mountains, Mr, D, 


fefledly enters.upon the voyage to Cuba, with a defign of not con- 
fining his pen to dry facts, folely connected with the Maroon-war, 
but to amufe his readers with a detail of occurrences which tock 
place during the voyage, and while Col. Quarrell was on the ifland 
of Cuba. They are, hawever, not only entertaining, but eyince an 
uncommon energy of mind and refolution in accomplifhing the ob- 
ject in view. Excited by the hope of faving the ifland of Jamaica, 
|, Q. was indefatigable in his purfuit, defied fatigue and ficknefs, 
and by perfeyerance overcame difficulties that appeared infuperable. 
The number of Spanith chaileurs wanted were not eafily to be ob- 
tained, por were they az laft procured without a ftratagem which 
Col: Q. was under the neceffity of ufing, or of foregoing the fruits 
of his labour, Peace had juft beén made between France and Spain, 
and the Spanifh governor, apprehenfiye that if he allowed a confi- 
derable number of the chaficurs to go to Jamaica, it might, by the 
tyrants of France, be reprefented to the Court of Madrid as aiding 
anenemy, and fuffering them to recruit in the dominions of his 
matter, refuled to give permiffion to more than a quarter of the num- 
ber required. Finding it in vain to urge him, Col. Q. determined, 
if poflible, to, take the numbers he withed to have without farther 
confulting the govegnay. By this conduét he indeed avoided impli- 
caiing the Spaniard with his Court, but prepared dangers for him- 
felf had he not fucceeded ; and his fuccefs was aftonifhing. As the 
obtaining of the Chaffeurs and their dogs was the object of this ex- 
pedition, and as the nature of them has been much miftiken, the 
following extract will, we doubt not, be acceptable to our readers. 


“« The commiflioner every where met with the greateft hofpitality, and 
received the politeft attentions from the moft. refpectable families. He was 
eae obliged to an Fnglith Guinea-merchant, named Aliwood, re- 
fiding at the Havanna, through whofe jnfluence with perfons of the high- 
eit rank and appointments. he bad great advantages, many interefting 
themfelves in promoting his yiews. One of them, Don Manuel de Seias, 
the Alcade Provinciale, commanded about fix and thirty chaileurs, who 
were in theking’s pay. The employment of thefe is to traverfe the coun- 
try for the purpofe of purfuing and taking up all perfons guilty of murder 
and other offences, in which they feldom fail of fucceis, no aéivity on 
the part of the offenders being able to elude their purfujt. An extraor- 
dinary inftance occurred about a month before the commiflioner arrived 
atthe Havanna. A fleet from Jamaica, under convoy to Great Britain, 
pafling through the gulf of Mexico, beat up on the north fide of Cuba. 
One of the thips, manned with foreigners, chiefly renegado Spaniards, 
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at night, was run on fhore, the captain, officers, and the few. Britith 
i on board murdered, and the veffel plundered by the Spanith rene- 
gadoes. The part of the coaft on which the weilel was firanded, being 
wild and unfrequented, the affaflins retired with their booty to the moun- 
tains, intending to penetrate through the woods to fome remote fettle- 
ments on the fouth fide, where they hoped to fecure themfelves, and elude 
all purinit, Early intelligence of the crime, however, had been conveyed 
to the Havanna, and the affaflins were pyrfued by a detachment of twelve 
of the Chafleurs del Rey, with their dogs, Ip a few days they were all 
brought in and executed. ‘Ihe head and right arm of each were fufpend- 
ed in frames, not unlike parrot-cages, which were hung on various gib- 
bets, at the port and other confpicuous places on the coatt, near the en- 
trance of the harbour. 

“ The dogs carried out by the Chaffeurs del Rey are perfe@ly broken 
in, that is to fay, they will not kill the objc¢t they purfue unlefs refitted, 
On coming up with a fugitive, they bark at him till he ftop:, they then 
couch neat him, terrifying him with q ferocious growling if he ftirs. In 
this pofition they continue barking to give notice to the chafleurs, who 
come up and fecure their prifoner. Each chaffeur, though he can hunt 
only with two dogs properly, is obliged to have three, which he maintains 
at his own coft, and that at no fmall expence. ‘hele people live with 
their dogs, from which they are infeparable. At home the dogs are kept 
chained, and when walking with their mafters, are never unmuzzled, or 
Jet out of ropes, but for attack. They are conftantly accompanied with 
one or two fmall dogs called finders, whofe fcent is yery keen, and al- 
ways fure of hitting off a track. Dogs and bitches hunt equally well, 
and the chaffeurs rear no more than will fupply the number required.— 
_ This breed of dogs, indeed, is not fo prolific as the common kinds, though 
infinitely ftronger and hardier, The animal is the fize of a very large 
hound, with ears ere&t, which are ufually cropped at the points; the nofe 
more pointed, but widening very much toward the after-part of the jaw. 
His coat, or {kin, is much harder than that of moft dogs, and fo mult be 
the whole ftru€ture of the body, as the fevere beatings he undergoes in 
training would kill any other fpecies of dog. There arg fome, but not 
many, of a more obtufe nofe, and which are rather fquarer fet. Thefe, 
it may be prefumed, have been crotled by the maftiff, but if by this the 
bulk has been a little increafed, it has added nothing ta the firength, 
height, beauty, oF agility of the native breed, : 

“ The chaileur has no other weapon than a long firait mufchet, or 
couteau, longer than a dragoon’s fword, and twice as thick, fomething 
like a flat iron bar fharpened at the lower end, of which about eighteen 
inches are as fharp as a razor The point is not unlike the old homan 
{word. The fteel of them is excellent, and made “at Guanabacoa, about 
three miles from the Havanna. The handle of the mufchet is without a 
guard, but fcolloped to admit the fingers and fuit the grafp. Thefe men, 
as we have feen, are under an officer of hgh rank, the Alcade Pyovinci- 
ale, and receive a good pay from the government, befides private rewards 
for particular and extraordinary fervices. ‘They, are a very bkartlyy brave, 
and defperate fet of people, fcrupuloufly honeft, and remarkably faithful. 

‘* A body of men of the fame description and charaGter refide at Befu- 
cal, within the Marquifa’s jurifdiction. ‘Thefe are notin the king spay, 
but are ghiefly employed, like the Maroons in Jamaica, in fcouring the 
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mountains of this extenfive country to take runaways, for which 


have a fixed reward, and to attack all bodies of négroes colleéted for hof. . 


tile fes, which is fometimes occafioned by the rigour exercifed on 
the Spanith plantations: for although in other employments, and particu. 
larly in domeftic fervice, the flaves are treated kindly, and live a very eafy 
life, it muft be owned that the ftate of flavery on the fettlements is not 
unattended with feverity. Tlie greateft commotions, however, have been 
occafioned by Spanith piety. Many of the largeft and-beft fagar éfiates 
in the ifland of Cuba belong to the different ecclefiaftical orders, who are 
the moft rapacious of planters. Under the matk of difcouraging a vicious 
intercourfe with the fexes, fome of them religiotifly refolved to purchafe 
only male negroes; a devout aufterity impofed upon the poor fellows, 
which, would the good Fathers candidly confefs it, would appear fo ori- 
ginate in the temporal policy of Querenda pecunia stave eff, it being 
thought that men can do more work than womea. Deprived of connex- 
ions refulting from one of the chief laws of nature, and driven to defpe- 
ration, the unhappy negroes, not unlike the firft Romans, have been 
known to fly to neighbouring eftates, feize on the women, and carry them 
off to'the mountains. There, in order to fecure and defend themfelves, 
they fell upon fome Spaniards, killed them, and thus procuring a few fire 
arms, lances, and cutlaffes, attempted to make a refiftance againft the 
Jaws: but in vain; a few of the Befucal people, with their dogs, have 
always proved an overmatch for them. 

* The activity of the chaffeurs no negro on earth can elude; and foch 
is their temperance, that with a few ounces of falt for each, they can fup- 
port themfelves for whole months on the vegetable and farinacious food 
afforded by the woods. They drink nothing ftronger than water, with 
which, whenat a diffance from fprings, they are copioufly fupplied by the 
wild pine, by theblaek and grape withes, which are about two inches in 
diameter, and the roots of the cotton-tree. Of the laft, fix feet junked 
off the fmaller part of the root, where it tapers to the thicknefs of a man's 
thigh; *will yield feveral gallons of water. In the greateft drought thefe 
refources feldom fail. ‘or the wild pine they are obliged to climb trees; 
but that they do almoft with the velocity of a monkey. This plant takes 
root on the body of a tree, and the leaves of it are fo formed as to catch 
the rain and condué it toa refervoir at the bafe, where being never exe 
pofed to the fun, it is found delightfully frefh and cool. But the eafieft 
method of obtaining water in the woods, and with lefs delay on a march, 
is from ‘the black and grape withes: it is done with greater expedition 
than drinking at a fpring. ‘Ihe chaffeur catches a pendent withe, which, 
with his muichet, he divides about two feet from the ground, and applies 
the end of the withe, as it hangs, to his mouth, or to his dog’s, who indi- 
cates his thirft: he then cuts the withe off, about fix feet higher, keeping 


the ‘end clevated, when the air being admitted above, he receives 
through the porous fibres of it near a quart of delightful cold water, With 
refpect to wtrimal food, if any of them happen to defire it, they find no 
cithi in obtaining it. The little finder, if fet on, but not otherwife, 


will foon bay one of the wild hogs with which the woods abound; the 
animal, retreating for thelter to the trunk of a tree, is immediately trans- 
fised witha lance. ‘The men cure as much of the fieth as they think they 
will have occafion for, by {coring it internally to the tkiv, fprinkling it 
with fat, and fmoking it; over the fmoke they throw fome oe 
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jegves, which not only add to its favour, but affift in preferving it. The 
| meat thus cured will keep for months, aad is efteemed avery great dainty. 
| moft refined epicures. It is in fa& che jirked hog, already men- 
4 in the account of the Maroon mode of life. The part of the hog 
not preferved is given to the dogs. The purfuit of the game is entirely 
the province of the finder; the larger dogs, from their training, would 
a hog without notice; were one of them to bark at a hog, he would 
feverely punithed. ‘The chaffeurs beat their dogs moft unmercifully, 
the flat fides of their heavy mufchets, When they are going out 
on fervice, the large chains in which they are kept at home are taken off, 
and alight, but well-twifted, cotton-rope fubftituted, to which the muz- 
gle and collar joined together are attached at one end, while the other is 
fixed to the belt of the chaffeur; who, when a purfuit is to be made, flips 
them off, fecuring them round his waift with the rope to which they are 
tied, draws his myfchet, and puthes forward nearly gs ta as his dogs; 
for the latter are impeded by the underwood, and are fometimes fo en- 
tangled as to require the affiftance of their matters to cut their way through 
the difficulty which obftru@s their proceeding. The greateft privation 
felt by a chafleur in fervice is the want of a fegar, which he muft not nfe 
in the woods, where the fcent, from the frefhnefs of the trees and tlillnefs 
of the air, continues long fufpended, and is gradually ipread in the ate 
mofphere, by which the company could not but be betrayed, in fpite of 
the great filence which they blarve on their marches. At other times the 
fegar is bardly ever out of their mouths. 
“ I muft now complete your idea of a Spanifh chaffeur, by giving you 
a defcription of his drefs, You may imagine it wil] be brief, for the wear- 
er is not a man of fathion, and he lives beneath a yertica) fun, .A check 
fhirt open at the rollar fo as to expofe the neck, from which hangs a {mall 
crucifix; a wide pair of trowlers, alfo check ; a ftraw hat, or rather one 
manufactured of the morafs thatch divided into finall Glaments, feven or 
eight inches in the tim, with a fhallow ropnd crown, and very light; 
add his belt and {word, already defcribed, and a pax of untanned Jeather 
fhoes. Into this drefs put a man with a Spanith conptenance, {warthy 
but animated, a perfon above the middle fize, thin but not meagre: to 
his belt affix the cotton ropes, and imagine them attached by collars round 
the necks of his dogs, and you will have a finifhed pi@ure of him, 
“ Befides his untanned fhoe, the chaffeur often contrives in the woods 
a curious defence for his feet, which is greatly preferable. Having fkin- 
ned the thighs and hocks of the wild hog, he thrufts his foot into the raw 
hide as far ashe can force it, then quts a fmall flip at the jnflep, and with 
his knife takes off the {uperfluous ikin behind, adapting the remainder to 
his ancle and the lower part of his leg. ‘the pliant hide tekes the meee 
ef a clofe fhort half boot, fitting like a glove on the foot, with a length- 
ened ufelefs projection beyond the toe, fomething refembling the modern 
fathion of ovr beaux. This contrivance will jaft a march of weeks, or 
months; but once taken off, the fkin dries, fhrivels, and becomes ufelefs. 
There arg porco mopatos made of dried hides, that reach to the calf of the 
leg; but they are wide, hard, and not pliant to the feet. te 
“ The Betucal chaffeurs had not above feventy dogs properly broke; 
the others, of which they had many, though of the fame. breed, will kill 
the obje& they purfue : they fly at the throat, or other part of a man, and 
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never quit their hold, till they are cut in.two.. Thefe dogs, however, are 
feldom, if ever, carried out tll perfectly trained,” 


When the Commiffioner arrived with the Chaffeurs at Monte 1 


Bay, ‘he found a general defpondence prevailing over the ifland of 


amaica, which the news of the difembarkation of the Spaniards 


helped fo difpel, and Col, Quarrell was confidered as the. faviour of 
his country. The dry weather was fetting in, and had the Ma. 


* goons had time to refort to the ufe of fire, the whole ifland muft have, 


been deftroyed; the flaves forced to depend upon their own fore-. 
fight for fubfiftence, would have been driven, in fpite of them- 
felves, into a wild ftate of exiftence; and the diftrefs of the ‘colo-: 
nifts would have been dreadful. The news of the arrival of the 
Chafleurs and dogs was foon carried to the Maroons, and ttruck a 
damp into their hearts: from that inftant they became hopelefs and 

eprefied, and in lefs than a fortnight concluded a treaty of peace 
with General Walpole. The non-obfervance, or the irregular ob- 
fervance of this treaty on the part of the Maroons, gave rife to a 
difference of opinion between the Lieutenant-Governor and General 
Walpole, and was followed by am aét of the Affembly of Jamaica, 
decrecing a tran{portation of the tribe of Trelawney-Town Maroons, 
with a few exceptions. The juftice of this act may be very ferioully 
queftioned, be the ground of policy what it may. To fubmit, on 
condition of not ‘being fent off the ifland, was agreed by the Ma- 
roons, and it was their intention ; but they did not fubmit by a cer- 
tain day appointed for their furrender. Now, the only queftion in 
juftice and reafon appears to be, was the omiffion of, furrendering 
on that very day tfe Confequence of a determination to continue hof- 
tilities; or was the delay unavoidable, or the refult of timidity ?— 
The fact feems to be that fome came in before that day, fame on the 
day, fome afterwards, from day to day, as they were encouraged by 
General Walpole to depend upon the faith of the white people; and 
in.a fortnight all had furrendered but a fmall party, who, fearing to 
truft to the mercy of the colonifts, retired to the heart of the woods ; 
and thefe in the end furrendered in the belief of being admitted on 
the fame terms as the reft. In common contraéts every ftipulation 
mut be confidered by moralifts according to the underftanding of 
both parties; and he who binds another to what was evidently not 
mutually comprehended in the fame fenfe, may have Jaw and power 
‘on his fide, but not honefty. We do not fee how the general tranf- 
portation of the Maroons can be defended on principle; and we are 
inclined to think that it can be as little defended on policy. They 
were not people tainted with revolutionary peftilence ; they were un- 
Civilized, and in the outfet rebellious with the. hope ot obtaining 
their wifhes ; but after their humiliation, a prudent tenity: obferved 
towards them might have rendered them a valuable body to the co- 
Jony, asis the cafe with the other tribes of Maroons now imJa- 
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maica. Be this as it may, it is inconceivable. that an aflembly of 
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men of fenfe fhould have a&ted on. two fuch oppofite grounds, in 
tranfporting thefe people, as we find recorded in their own Refolu- 
tions ; one part being tranfported for not /urrendering by the time ap- 
pointed, and another that had abfolutely /urrendered before the com- 
mencement of holtilities. The whole tribe was embarked and fent 
off to:Halifax, where.they remained till their final removal to the 
colony of ‘Sierra Leone. The occurrences relative to them while 

relided in North America, are detailed at fufficient length by 
Mr; D. ; and the part they took on their arrival in Africa in quelling 
‘an infurrection of the Blacks already in the colony, is a. {trong pre- 
fumptive’ proof that they might fafely have been fuffered to remain 
‘in Jamaica. . The following extract is an account of their arzival 
in ‘Halifax: 

« The commiflary, having left Jamaica with a perfeé confidence of be- 
ing authorized to put into execution the plan he had fuggefted for fettling 
the Maroons, and confidering the port of Halifax as intended only for 
place to halt attill his Majefty’s pleafare thould be known, had made every 
arrangement for carrying it into effet, and that no unneceffary delay 
might be occafioned at Halifax, the warm clothing for the Maroons had 
been made up during the paffage: The clothes were made in a uniform 
manner, preferving only fuch diftinfions in thofe of a few of the officers 
as was thought proper to fupport their authority for the welfare of the 
reft. On the battks of the American coafts the tranfports parted with the 
homeward bound fleet. One of them having feparated from the Dover 


‘and the other in a fog, arrived on the 21ft of July in Halifax harbour, 


where the two others anchored on the 23d. About four tniles below the 


‘town, the Dover was boarded by a man of war's boat, in which the com- 


miffary obtained a pattage, arid upon landifig, found that an order had 
been iffued by his Royal Highnefs (Prince Edward, now Duke of Kent) 
the commander in chief, to prevent any one being landed from the tranf- 


‘ports. A report fo unfavourable to the Maroons had preceded them, that 


the inhabitants had exprefled the greateft fear of their being permitted to 
come on thore, The commiflary, having waited on the Admiral in town, 
and ov the Prince and the Governor at their houfes in the country, and 
delivered his letters; and having affured them of ‘the orderly condnét of 
the Maroons fince their embarkation, thought it proper to write fome ac- 


‘count of them, in order to give fuch affurances as would remove all ap- 
‘prehenfion of the dangers with which the inhabitants had been alarmed, 


his ftatement being communicated to his Royal Highnefs, and circulated 
among ‘the principal perfons of the place, had its defired effe&. ° 

“: The curiofity of the Prince being greatly excited to fee a body of 
people who had qfiade fuch an oppofition to a regular military force, and 
who had for months protrafted a war againft fo great a faperiority, de- 


‘fired the commitlary to attend him on board the tranfports. e¢ Marooss 


were prepared for. the oceafion, and being dreffed in theit new clothing, 


‘made a very handfome appearance. His Royal Highnefs, on going into 


the Dover, found the detachment of the 96th regiment drawn up on tHe 
after-part of the quarter-deck, their arms refted, and mufic playing the 
Maroon men in a uniform drefs in lines on each fide, the whole length 


of the fhip, and the women and children forward, dreffed clean and of 
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The Prince was no lefs furprifed with the novelty of the fight and the de 
cent and orderly —— prefented by the Maroons, than pleafed with 
the uniformity and propriety of their drefs. Accuftomed to view lines of 
men with a very difcriminating eye, the juft proportion of their limbs, their 
beigte and their neatnefs, did not efcape the notice of his Royal High- 

He remarked that they poffeffed in thefe an excellence not obferv. 
able. in the other claffes of negroes he had feen, and faid he thought them 
well ito military fervice. He fpoke to fome of thie captains, who, 
in him, called him Maff@ Prince, and Moffa King’s Son. His Royal 
Highnefs, h acquainted with the ci neces under which they 
were, and that Halifax was only a place of temporary refidence, could not 
view fach ftrengtl and vigour in a ftate of ina@tivity, without a with to 
have them ufefully employed. At this time the French fquadron under 
Richery was off the coaft to the northward, and had been committing ra- 
vages on the fithing ftations of Newfoundland, From the magnitude of 
his force, it was not unlikely that he would attempt a defcent at Halifax, 
where every preparation was making to receive him. The fortifications, 
however, were not ee ct ay fo as to bid him defiance, and 
the Prince, in order to accelerate the, finifhing of them, propofed to per- 
mit the landing of the Maroons, provided they would work on the citadel, 
a very extenfive fortification, intended for the defence of the town, and 
Jately began to be erected. On the propofal being communicated to them, 
they unani declared that they would work or do any, thing for Mafia 
Prince, or for Maffa King, freely and without pay. And here it may be 
obferved that it was not only in Nova Scotia that they manifefted their 
reverence for the very name of the King; he had ever been a favourite 
with them in the mountains of Trelawney. Negroes in general have no 


notions of equality: among themfelves fome families are held in higher 











eftimation than others, and no pay a greater deference to their fu- 
periors than they to their chiefs. the negroes in St. Domingo were 


excited to take arms agaioft the royalifts, it was under the idea that the 
latter were rebelling againft the will of the King. ‘The teflimony of loy- 
alty given by the Maroons, could not but be fing to Prince Edward, 
hE but his Royal Highne{s would by no means accept of their feryices without 
1. a compenfation, and they agreed to receive the ufual pay of fuch labour. 

Wy It being the height of fummer, temporary houfes were made of boards, 
Ay) and others hired for them near the town and citadel ; fome tents were 

t Hy pitched, and the Governor allotted the barns.of his farm near the place for 





| the fame purpofe. ‘The whole body was accordingly landed and march- 
ed to their quarters. Providing for them in this tion was extremely 
a ‘expenfive, Sree eceiny article of life increafing in value. In a fhort 
: | time this -banditti were copfidered as a great acquifition to the 
country. The little money. they. brought with them, and what they ac- 
Hoe Pas their labours, was {pent in the town, whence.alfo the neceflary 
he plies for immediate ufe were furnithed, fo that intelligence of their re- 
we embarkation would now have been moft unwelcome. The lines of the 
eal citadel were taifed with rapidity, and the Maroou-baftion, completed an- 
hea | the direGion of Prince Edward, will long remain a monument of the ac- 
Hid tive induttry of the e whofe name it bears. Pleafed with the condu& 
} he § and utility of the Maroons,. dnd the advantages already flowing from their 
ae | refidénce, the governor of the province haftened to acquaint his 
| of fajetty's minifters with the happy iffue of their landing ; and, in a letter 
1 to 
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to the Duke of Portland, reprefented the pleafure expreffed by the Ma- 
roons, and their defire of being fettled in the country. The kindnefs with 
which they were received, their removal from the tranfportsin which they 
had been long confined, and the pleafant ftate of the weather at the time 
they arrived, were jutft i for the fatisfaction they expreffed, and a 
eneral joy was ditfufed both among them and the inhabitants on ‘the ar- 
Oral of the difpatches relative to them from the Duke of Portland, which 
were received by the Governor nearly about the time they were expected. 
In thefe difpatches his Grace recommended the Maroons to the care and 
ion of the Governor, and gave inftractions for their being fettled 
in the pravince of Nova Scotia, provided it could be done without injury 
to the colony. The liberal intentions of Jamaica teftitied in the commil- 
fary-generail’s commitlion, where the vote of 25,000]. was received, was 
generally confidered with great fatisfaCtion, and the Governor highly 
pleafed with the charge, undertook to make fuch arrangements for the 
fettlement of the Maroons as he, judged proper, to which the commiflary, 
on the communication of the Duke of Portland's letter, thought himfelf 
under the neceflity of implicitly fabmitting.” 


‘We fhall not enter into an exainination of the proceedings. in Ha- 
lifax, and the fubfequent difpute between the Governor. of Nova 
Scotia and the legiflature of Jamaica, refpecting the eftablifhment 
provided for the Maroons, and the fums of money voted for their 
ufe; in which there feems to have been great mifunderftanding and 
much mifmanagement, that ultimately laid on this country a bur- 
den which, it. had. no right to fultain, but which it could ‘not avoid 
without the greateft barbarity.. . 7 

The remaining partof Mr. D.’s work is perhaps the moft intereft- 
ing of the whole, containing, .what was much wanted, the hiftory 
of Jamaica for the Jaft'ten years, and an account of the*prefent ftate 
of thatifland. ‘The improved fituation of the Negroes is highly 
gratifying. When cotrcion, humanely exercifed, produces a hap- 
pinefs which unlimited freedom cannot attain, it does not merit that 
reproach which fo generally attaches to the very name of flavery,— 
The power of following the bent of will, though the fource of much 
enjoyment, cannot be general. It is the doom of man to labour; 
and that fcheme, call it by what name we will, is the wifeft, which 
moulds that doom with the greateft portion of happinefs. A fenfe 
of religion, of the fallen ftate of man, and a lively hope of a blefled 
immortality, are-confolations and comforts that may be univerfally 
fpread. ‘Thefe it is incumbent upon the government of every coun- 
try to affift all its fubje€ts, of whatever denomination, to attain ; 

we are of opinion, it is incumbent upon the Jeziflatures of the 

Weft India iflands to provide the negroes with opportunities of at- 
taining. The laws relative to the extenfion of the biefligg.of Chrif- 
tianity in Jamaica are unavailing ; and the abfurdity upom the face 
of them is almoft enough to create a fufpicion that the legiflatute 
never had an idea of accomplifhing the obje& of them. The law 
énaéts that every clergyman fha!! wait at his church on Sunday, be- 
fote or after fervice, a certain time, for the baptifm and inftruétion 
of 
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ef fuch negroes as fhall prefent themfelves to him. * Eftimating 
the number of the clergy,” fays Mr. D. ** by the parifhes in Jamai- 
ca, there is not above one to 1,500 white people, nor above one td 


on of the general mals of inhabitants. Parifhes form large dis 
vifions of the ifland, and might rather be called counties, as may be 
judged by recollecting that there are only twenty in the whole ifland, 


a number which we find nearly.equalled in the limits of fome {mall 
country towns in England, The abfurdity of a clergyman waiting 
at his church for the arrival of 10,000 catechumens, fome of whom, 
with the utmoft expedition, could not perform in three days the jour- 
ney they would have to take, is too glaring to need being pointed 
out.” Weearneltly recommend to. thofe whofe office it is to attend 
to the maintenance of our religion, to perufe the plan, offered in this 
volume, of propagating Chriftianity among the negroes; and if, 
on inveftigation, “it be found impraéticable in the form prefented, to 
build at leaft fome feheme upon it,’to extend to the hegroes the heal- 
ing and confolatory balm of redemption and falvation through Chrift. 
We do not, however, méan to give an idea that we think Mr. D.’s 
fcheme impracticable; on the contrary, it appears to us fimple and 
rational, calculated to fpread the influence ‘of the Church of Eng-— 
land over the minds of a Jarge portion of our fellow-creatures, and 
= preferve them from thofe fchifms which are always dangerous to 4 
te. a 
. To do complete juitice to Mr. Dallas’s work, we fhould poftpone 
our review of the parts we have not yet touched upon, which our 
readers may obferve By turning to the concife analyfis.we gave of the 
different letters in our laft number, but recommending the work it- 
feii as one that has a juft claim toa place inthe library of all who 
read, we fhall content ourfelves with adding fome brief mifcellaneous 
obfervations. On the fubjects of the flave trade and flavery, the opi- 
nions.on both fides are fairly ftated, and though Mr. D. evidently 
appears a friend to the planter, he is above drawing a veil over the 
defeéts of the colonial fyftem. While he takes pleafure in dwelling 
upon the improvements that have been made, he boldly advances the 
charges again{t them, and fhows what they have yet to do to tri- 
umph over the clamours of their adverfaries. The evils attendant 


upon the law, that makes the negroes’ chattels liable to be feized by 


an Officer of juftice, to-be torn from their families and homes, and 
fold to the higheft bidder for the payment of a debt ; and the fcan- 
dalous negleét, or treacherous manceuyres of certain legal agents, 
call loudly for eonfideration and amendment. The iniquitous prac- 
tices of fome of thoie men who have been appointed attornies, that 
is, agents, to eftates; are admirably and fully expofed in Letter K(X; 
which concludes with an anecdote that we cannot refrain from ex- 
tractintg. | 
Before I conclude this letter, 1 will relate an anecdote which will 
iuftrate the fubjects of it, more than a volume of reflexions. Avgentle« 
| ; man 
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nan, who had Jong heen a merchant’ in Kingfion, and who was afterwards, 
a culos of one of the parithes of the county of Middlelex, bad Jor many 
years lived in the clojeit friendihip and intimacy with another, merchant 
of the fame town, who traded to Liverpool, where he afterwards eftablifh- 
edaneminent commercial houle. The culios, fo let me cail him, though 
it was not till afterwards he rofe to, that dignity, originally kept a fimall 
fiore or thop, in Kinglion; which enabling him to provide a good table 
was the foundation of the attachment of the Liverpool man, who was allo, 
ai the commencement of their friendihip, a final! fiore-keeper, Unluckily 
for that friendfhip they became rivals ; both bolt their hearts to one lady, 
who preferred and maried the cuitos; a fucceis that never was to be for- 

iven by the rejected lover, who, however, preferved the femblance of at- 
tachment.to his friend, till.a fatal opportunily occurred of ftriking a deadly 
blow. In the courfe of batinels the cuflos, as attorney, became poffeiied 
of fome demands, in right-of others, upon an eltate which lay very remote 
from his reiidence, and againft which a bill was filed. It was taken un- 
der the prote¢iion of the court of chancery, and the cuftos, coming for- 
ward as a confiderable creditor, was appointed jeceiver. In this fituation 
the eftate remained about thirty years, during which time, the receiver 
managed to buy yp for bimfelf moft of the other claims upon it. He work- 
eda gang of his own negroes on it, and proceeded in the routine necetlary 
to {wallow it up; but in fpite of every thing, the perverfe and obftinate 
foil ablolutely cleared it of its incumbrances. This, however, was known 
only to the cuftos, for the original proprietor was dead, and the perfons 
to whom the eftate lawfully belonged, had long ceated to think of a pro- 
perty of which the only thing they had ever heard was, that itwas ruined, 
and irrecoverably gone. The cuftos at length unbolomed himlelf to his 
friend the Liverpool man, whom he commitiioned to.find out the proprie- 
tors, and to purchale their title for him at the moft moderate price,. The 
eliate had been fettled on the original proprictor’s daughter and heirels, 
who had married a poor clergyman in Chethire or Lancathire. The remote 
and obfeure refidence of this couple was difcovered, but the reverfion of 
the eftate being vefted in their fon, who wanted two years of being ofage, 
a delay was made till the bufinefs could be puthed and concluded at once, 
without giving a notice, which in the courle of two years might have hid 
to an enquiry that muft have defeated the object. The delay, however, 
proved no lefs defiructive to the cuftos’s fckeme; for the Liverpool man, 
chewing the cud of difappointed love, betrayed his friend, and made his 
fecret the means of arranging {ome private plans, and of advancing his 
own interelis. ‘The lan@s in queition lay between two very valuable ef- 
tates of a man of molt opulent tortune, who was one of the Liverpool man’s 
corre(pondents, Such a range of rich foil was in itfelf a molt defirable ob- 
jeG to the poffeflor of a contiguous property, but it was befides rendered 
0! ineflimable value to him, from its containing a part of the bed of the 
river, which afterwards ran through his own eltate and turned his mills. 
He had always caft his eye upon it, and was determined, if poflible, to 
obtain it at any price, The knowledge of this befet the imagination of the 
Liverpool man, who having fome delicate arrangements to make ‘with the 
rich man, in which his own intereft was concerned, determined tv make 
him, and not the cufios, the mafter of it, for little or nothing ; by which 


‘he fmootked fome untoward occurrences, and fecured the confignment of 
‘a thoufand hogtheads of fugar, — had fome grounds for fearin 
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be taken from him. Having made his conditions, he unravelled the 

to the rapturous aflonifhment of his correfpondent, a few months be 
‘the clergyman’s fon came of age. “ Too impatient to wait, the happy 
correfpondent flew immediately to the poor dwelling of the unconicious 
heire(s, and having properly introduced the fubject to the clergyman, of 
fered two thoufand five hundred gaineas for the title. Little les enrap- 
tured than the gentleman himfel!, the clergyman declared that he thought 
‘jt a very bold offer for an expectation which he had long confidered of no 
Gilow ‘The gentleman aflured him, that as he had the means of going to law, 
he meant, it he became the purchafer, to run all riiks, and to {pare no ex- 
nce in recovering the eflate. The overjoyed couple, who could not 
ee through the mais of two thouland five hundred guineas any thing half 
fo fubftantial in the clouded profpect of a Welt Indian property, were 
er to conclude the bargain, and by legal initruments of conveyance 
difpofed of their rights; and thortly after, their fon coming of age, the full 
title in fee was made over to the purchafer, who taking all his meatures 
the Liverpool man’s advice, loft no time in eliablithing his acquired ti- 

. He haitened to Jamaica, and at a confiderable expence brought the 
receiver to an account. The cuflos was all amazemenf, and not being 
able to pay the amount of the balance in his hands, notonly gave up the 
eflate to the purchafer,, but alfo made over a large tract of land belongihg 
to himielf in the ealiern part of the country. The eftate has been conlo- 
lidated and improved, and is now one of the firf properties of its fize in 


the ifiand.” 


And does this man of opulent fortune yet exift on earth? or are 
his heirs in pofleffion of this ill-gotten eftate? If he be alive, and 
think he hasa (puly let him fee to it. Is he young and vigorous? 
He will grow old and decrepid. Is he old and decrepid?, Death 
ftares him in the face. In the world whither he is haftening, what 
hand does he expect will be held out to, receive him? Spirits akin 
to the defrauded family? Unhappy man! if thou haft yet time to 
refie&t, feck out, more anxioufly than thou foughteft them before, 
the guilelefs pair, whole ignorance betrayed them to the a¢t which 
made thee matter of their property: thy title may be regiftered on 
earth, theirs continues paramount-in the regiftry of Heaven: feek 
them out, while yet thou liveil, and by a full reftitution make all 
the reparation in thy power to them, and to that all-feeing Being, 
in whofe fight one virtuous deed outweighs all the wealth that ava- 
rice itfelf could gra{p in imagination. 

Before we Jay theie volumes by, we muft obferve, and we do with 
the greateft pleafure, that the events which have occurred during the 
Jaft ten years have taught leflons. of wifdom in every quarter of the 
globe; and the Weft Indies have improved by thofe that have fallen 
to their Jot. Notwithftanding the repulfe of Buonaparté in St. Do- 
mingo, and the diftracted ftate of the negroes in that ifland, Jamaica 
does not feem to be in the danger which it was natural to fear. Mr; 
D. propofes plans for its’ further fecurity, but they require time, at 
leaft that of fettling the interior of the country. with white iohabi- 

tants. 
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tants. However, both this and the plan of embodying county rang- 
ers, to be con ftantly trav erfing the ifland, are well worthy the atten=- 


tion of the colonial legiflature. 





-_- 


A Non-Military Fournal, or “gen ations made in Egypt, by an Officer 
‘upon the Staff of the Bri itifh A Army, deferibing the Country, its In- 
habitants, their Manners and Cuffoms, with Anecdetes, illufrative 
of them. In aa Series of Letters. Embell fed with Engravings. 
4to. Pp. 150. Cadell and Davies. 180 23. 


HE pyblic has been fo inundated with journals, accounts, &e. 

of Egypt, fince our glorious campaign in that country, that 
there hardly feemed room for any future obfervations on the fubjeé. 
But the writer of the prefent work has tried to find a new mode of 
gaining attention, by profefling, while engaged in very active and 
very dangerous military fervice, to write a journal in which military 
events are to have no place. 

This book cenfifts of eleven letters, which the author tells us, in 
his preface, are addreffed to a lady he has fince married. He has 
alfo chofen to imitate the arrangement of the Arabian Nights, and 
every letter ends abruptly, like each ni ight of the firft part of that 
work, with the obfervations of Carlos Ben, for fo the author choofes 
to ftyle himfelf, ** As, (to ufe his own words at the end of the. firit 
letter) i in the words of Scheh rerazade, I in the Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainment, that the day beginning to dawn I will defer my ; defcription 
of the town until to-morrow night.” This may be very pretty in 
acorrefpondence between two young lovers, but, like many other 
little circumftances that mut occur in fuch a correfpondence, how- 
ever agreeable to the parties themfelves, will be little intere‘ting to 
the public. 

The author informs us he is a native of our fifter ifland, of which 
we find fome traces in his phrafeology, fuch as the expreflion ‘a 
drink of excellent good water.” And ‘the confufion of the fign of 
the future tenfe in the following parody of a well known farcafm 
where he fuppofes an Arab foldier lying behind a breaftwork to fuy— 
“While I keep clofe behind the work I can’t well be hit ; but the 
moment I get up to run away, I become a large and expofed mark ; 
therefore will jw 

* Lie ftill as I'm wife, 
I'll be thot if I rife.” 

It is fingular enough that in a book profeffing itfelf to be **a Non- 
Military Journal,” the longeft, and as we think the molt, intereftin 
letter in it, fhould be chiefly engrofled by a military object, viz. "h 


‘defcription of the difcipline and internal arrangement of a Turkith 


army ; but on this occafion we may apply to the author (a foldies) 
the line of Horace— 


“ Naturam expellas fut tamen ufque recurret.” 
32 From 
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From this part, Letter VIII. we Jay the following extracts be. 
fore the reader. 


“ This army, to begin with the officers, with the exception of per 
adozen, is compoled of men of the loweft birth, of no education, adven. 
turers, Or fellows formerly fervants of fome great men in Turkey, out of 
which country no perfon of family or property fcarcely ever {tirs,. that 
defeription of man preferring to remain at home in quiet and indolence, 
enjoying his women, pipe, and coffee. In such an officer the Turkith foldier 
naturally puts no kind of confidence, but looks upon him as an animal, 
which in truth he is, equally ignorant with himfelf; never refpeés, fome- 
times dreads, and always de{piles him. So much for the Turkith fubal. 
tern officer. 

«« Some of their leading men do not at all want fenfe, are clear-fighted 
and cunning; fuch is the Pacha, fuch Caya Bey, and Taya Bey, (com. 
mander of the Albanians,) and thefe are zealous active men too. The 
vizier, with uncommon good and pleafing manners, indeed highly polished, 
is, when talking of him as a foldier, a a's Fs old woman, which, though 
a very good thing in its proper place, does not at all do at the head of an 
army.. ; 

«Clever men are afraid to venture into their fervice, for a moment’s jea- 
loufy or diflike might coit them their heads!!! This is a common punith 
ment in the Turkith camp, to which we are now fo habituated as to become 
almoit callous, and fo inlenfible as {carcely to fhudder at hearing of feveral 
unfortunate {ufferers ! ! 

* An inftance recently occurred, when I believe four or five loft their 
heads for attempting to force their way paft a Britith foldier on fentry; 
yet, without this hogrible mode of enforcing difeipline, the Turkifh ary 
could not hold aeether indeed it fearcely can be faid te do fo as it is. 

“ A certain number of Beys are ordered to take the field, and with them 
a given number of men; they force their farmers (if one may be allowed 
the term) to follow them, each man taking with him his own horfe, arms, 
accoutrements, ammunition, and all appointments at his own expence. 
The motley groupe aflembles round its chief, officers are nominated, ftan- 
dards are cholen, perhaps 30 or 40 among 200-men, each lefler group hav- 


its feparate fiandard, and all following, ex foule, one particular flag when on 
the march.” Se 


The following circumftance, confidering the prefent fituation of 
this country and France, is worthy of ferious confideration. 


“ You will be furprized when | tell you that feveral French foldiers 
have deferted to the Mamelukes!!! How they can be {fo bale, and {0 loff 
to manly feeling, I cannot conceive; for they fubject themfelves not only 
to every thing that is dumiliating, but dispraceful to human nature. 

mer? cry bam and believe that we will not fuffer thefe foldiers to re- 
main in the country, for their flay would be replete with mifchief, and in- 
deed of the moft ferious kind: in truth, there is no knowing what the ex- 
tent of the evil would be; for, as any individual is liable to become chief 
of the Beys, why fhould not one of thefe intriguing Frenchmen who /ossibly 
may be sent on purpose, gain fich afcendancy by a dilplay of talent, energy, 
and aétivity of mind and body, (which they fully poflefs,) as to win the 
hearts of Mameiukes, and act only incline rahe towards the French, 
0 ted but 
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put enfure their alliance and ative ailifiance at any future period when 
France may again attempt to conquer this country. I could lay more upon 
this fubject; but as neither of usare politicians, | will pofipone my opinion 
yntil we meet.” 


By the way ‘neither of the parties are politicians.” We do not 
fee why the gentleman fhould be more defirous of giving his opi- 
nion on the fubjeét to the lady viva vace than by letter. 

We fele& the following account of the partiality the Arabs have 
for the Englith in contra-diftinGtion to the French. 


“ To prove to you how decidedly we are favoured, without enter- 
ing into any more reafons why it fhould be fo, I will fiate to you fome 
curious facts: 

« No Frenchman has ever dared to ftragg!e even a few hundred yards 
from his garrifon without the certainty of being murdered. 

«* No dilpatches have ever been fent by the French through the country, 
or boats up the Nile, without very tirong elcorts. 

« We, on. the contrary, employ fingle dragoons to convey our difpatches 
all over the country; officers fervants with baggage, individuals of évery 
defcription conttantly pals between Alexandria, Roletta, and Cairo, without 
any one folitary inftance having occurred of an outrage being committed in 
any fhape. 

« Our boats are fent up to Cairo laden with ammunition, ftores of all 
kinds, and provifions, without a creature in the boat but the Arabs, and 
never require a fingle foldier to proteét them!!! 

“ The following anecdotes are proots of a more active preference towards 
the Britith: 

“ An officer’s fervant, crofling the Defert between Etko and Rofetta, 
late in the evening, was taken ill; and found lying in the fand by fome 
Arabs; they took him to their home, treated him with uncommon kindnefs 
and attention, were {crupuloufly careful in refloring to him all his baggage, 
which, together with him, they brought fafe to Roietta the third day. 

“ Near Foua, a captain of the navy had ftraggled from his boat, was 
feized by fome Arabs, who, from the fimilarity in his uniform, miflook bim, 
fora Frenchman, had plundered and ftripped, and were alually about to 
murder him, when one of them, more fagacious and humane than the reft, 
tore a button from his coat, fuipended his execution, ran to the bank of 
the Nile, and feeing an Englith boat, produced the button to the failors, 
who acknowledged. it by calling out J/agles; he infiantly returned to his 
party witht the information, who as quickly releafed their captive, reftored 
to him his effects, and efcorted him in fafety to the boat.” 


Thofe parts, however, that relate to the domeftic economy and 
manners of the natives, are by no means deficient in merit. This 
picture of Turkith indolence is well drawn. Speaking of the plan- 
tation of trees that furround Rofetta, the author fays— 


> ‘ 
“ Nothing can be more grateful than an afternoon’s firoll into thefe wil- 
dernefles, where you find fruitarees of various defcriptions—orange, citron, 
lemon, ‘fig, banana, olive, &t. &cc. &c. and the noble date tree o’er-topping 
every other and breaking the uniformity. All thefe appear to be thrown 
indiicriminately togeiher, and growing in the wildeit luxuriance, afford a 
2 3 perfect 
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perfecd thade and cool retreat for the inactive being that I mean to prefent 
you in the thape of a Turk. a 

Figure to yourfelf this creature, too lazy to enjoy the still fresher air, 
by walking upon the bauks of the Nile; riding his Booricos (ass) to one of 
thefe gardens, attended by boys, who carry bis pipe, coffee, cufhion and 
carpet—there ftretched out under a tree, afparenily wrapped in weight 
abliraction, seeming io meditate {ome great cows, (while he puffs the {moke 
through his nottfils. 

ve ppearing to feek this retreat to feed upon his fancy, immerged in 
the semblance of deep thought, 
he thinks of nought but 

coffie—pipe—pife and coffte, The maxim 6f this brute feems to be, let the mor- 
row take care of itfeli—juflicient to the day is the evil thereof.* Ignorant, 
fuperititious, intolerant and fupercilious is the chara¢ter of this felf-{ufficient 
being, our Nodle Al’y, whofe haughty pride, vanity, and confummate arro- 
gance, added to the immoveable deteftation with which he looks upon us, 
and the inveterate horror in which he holds us as Chriftian dogs and infi- 
dels, places him in fuch a point of view, in fuch a light to the eye ofa 
civilized being, that one is almo{t tempted to wifha partition of the Turkith 
empire between C/yistian powers, to teach thefe Mufulmen that we are at 
Jeait human beings, and the creatures of the fame maker.” 
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As we find Mufulmans in another place, we fuppofe Muffilmen 
here is an error of the prefs, and therefore fhould not have noticed 
it, had it not been new too often adopted by carelefs or ignorant wri- 
ters, who feem to think Muffylmen a compound Englifh word, 
whereas, in fact, they might with as much propriety write Germen 
and Romen, inftead of Germans and Romans. 

Speaking of tle Ophthalmia, to which the inhabitants of Egypt 
are fubjeét, the author fays, ‘* I fhould doubt whether a black oint- 
ment, with which, by way of ornament, they paint the eyelids and 
eyelafhes, tends much‘to benefit the eyes! They never pay or re- 
ceive avifit without daubing themfelves in this way, which is fright- 
ful.”’ ‘This is a curious proof of the immutability of eaftern fafhions; 
the fame practice among the Medes in the time of the elder Cyrus 
is recorded by Xenophon, ang we are told in the Sacred Scriptures, 
that at a ftill carlier period Jefabel ufed to paint her eyes, Luckily 
our fafhions in the weft. are more changeable, or elfe we fhould now 
fee the hair of our countrywomen ftill plaiflered with powder and 
pomatum, a cultom to the unprejudiced eye at leaft as frightful as 
this ornament of the ladies of Rofetta. We, however, fpeak here 
of the ambrofial treffes of the ladies of Britain—we have not a word 
to fay in favour of the female brutus, or the Bond-ftreet crop. 

On the whole this is a pleafing book, and we have no other fault 
to find with the ftyle than the affeCation occafionally of a little pert- 
nefs of phrafe, and a too frequent introduction of French fentences, 
@ praftice which we always matt deprecate. 
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Of the plates, which are three, two are in dire& oppofition to the 
title of the work, one being a view of the landing of the Britifh arm 
in Aboukir Bay, and another the reprefentation of a foldier in the 
French dromedary corps, 

As the author is now a married man, the interefing cireumflance 
he mentions with fome degree of incredulity in his fourth letter, 
that a medicine taken by a woman will affect the infant at her 
breaft,” we truft, will not long coritinue an obje& of great wonder 


to him. 
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(Continued from P. 144.) 


N his fixth chapter Mr. O. treats of jultification; and we core 
dially agree with him that **a more important inquiry cannot 
occupy the attention of rational creatures.” But here, as in other 
arts of his book, we have to complain of a want of precifion both 
of thought and of expreflion, It is not, indeed, very difficult to af- 
certain his fentiments on the fubject ; but we are rather lett to col- 
Jeét them from obfcure hints and oblique infinuations, than fully in- 
formed of them, at once, ia manly, open, and ingenuous language, 
We are all aware of what moment it is, in every difcuilion, to 
define with accuracy the terms employed. In the prefent inflance 
the firft queltion is, what is meant by juftification? * Our views of 
this particular,’” fays our author, ‘are fully expreffed by Archbifhop 
Cranmer, in his * Difcourfe of Juftification,’ on reviewing the eru- 
dition of a Chriftian man. To be juftified, thisprelate here fhews, 
is to ‘ have the forgivenefs of our fins, to be reconciled to God, to 
be accepted, and reputed juft and righteous in his fight.” (Ps 179.) 
To this definition, or rather defcription of juitification, provided it 
be rightly underftood, we have no objetion. But it is fingulat 
enough that the very firft cenfure which, on this fubje&t, Mr. O. 
pafles againft his opponents fhould tend direély, in its confequences,’ 
to overthrow the opinion of Cranmer. Bifhop Watfon, Dr. Hey, 
aud Mr. Daubeny ‘‘ talk,” he fays, ‘‘ of two juftifications, which 
they deniominate our fir/ and our final juftification. The fir//, they 
teach, is all that is attainable in this life, and means our admiilion 
into Chriftianity or a Chriftian fociety, and belongs to all projeffed 
Chriftians without exception.” (P. 179.) . According to our author, 
thefe divines are here guilty of a twofold error, the firft confifting in 
making 3 diftinétion of jultification into frf? and final; the fecond in 
tnaking our firf jultification fynonimous with baptifm. Of the for- 
mer, he fays, ‘* it may fuffice to obferve, that no uch diftin@ion can 
be found in any of the legitimate writings of our Church. Certain] 
there is nothing -like’it in her Articles and Homilies on the fubjeét.”” 
(P. 180.) Mow it may be true that, in the Articles and Homilies, 
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fuch diftindtion is not formally, and in terminis, laid down; but it is 
there in fubftance, if not in words. Mr. O. we prefume, is aware 
that juftification is a complex term, fignificant of feveral fimple no- 
tions; and; like all fuch terms, put fometimes for one of thefe no- 
tions, fometimes for another. ‘That it is often fynonimous with re- 
miffion of fins, both in Scripture, and in the language of the Church, 
we need not attempt to prove, becaufe this is one fenfe of it in Cran. 
mer’s defcription, which our author has adopted. But did Mr. O, 
never hear of its being likewife ufed to denote the ultimate comple- 
tion of God’s favour to man, by putting him in actual poileflion of 
falvation or eternal life? The very article which treats of this doc- 
trine fhould have taught him better. For a fuller explanation of its 
meaning, the article refers us to ‘the Homily of Juttification:” but 
the title of the homily is, *‘ Of the Salvgtion of Mankind.” Can 
thing be clearer than that, in this inftance, the terms /a/vation 
and jufiification are fynonimous? The phrafeology, indeed, is per- 
feétly natural ; for falvation is, in truth, the ultifnate evidence of 
man’s being juftified. Nay, our author himfelf, who, when he is 
not upon his guard, and has not the fupport of his fyitem immediately . 
in view, can **talk like other folk,” employs the fame language pre- 
cifely. In the very opening of his fubjeét he fays, ‘* It is moreover 
already obvious, that on this point too, in eftimating the judgment of 
our Church, we muft keep in view her ideas of man’s difcafe, efpe- 
cially her notions of his natural impotence in refpeé to divine things. 
It follows indeed, of courfe, from hence that fhe mutt either repre- 
fent him as faved wholly by grace, or as not faved at ail.” (P. 178.) 
Here it is manifeft that, in the author’s idea, fo be faved is the fame 
thing as to de ju/lified ; and if it be true, which Mr. O. we prefume, 
will not deny, that men obtain the forgivenefs of their fins before 
the actual enjoyment of heaven, it follows that the former may be 
called their firf/, and the latter their fina/ juftification, not only with- 
rors 4 as km but with the utmoflt flrictnefs of philofophical . 
truth. 
. Inthe Homilies, in fad, the phrafes to de faved, to be juftified, and 
tovobtain remifjion of fins, are, every where, ufed promifcuoufly and 
indifcriminately. The above diftin@tion, therefore, is neither in ite 
felf untounded, nor unknown to the Church. And, with refpe& to 
the other alledged miftake, of making juttification fynonimous with 
baptifm, Mr. O. is {till more unfortunate. For if, in baptifm, is 
conferred the remiflion of fins, then is baptifm the fame with jultifi- 
cation, or at leaft the means by which it is conveyed. When, there- 
fore, the Homily on Salvation fays, ‘ Our office is not to pafs the 
time of this prefent life unfruitfully and idly, after that we are bap- 
tized or jultified;” (Hom. p. 24.) where the terms bap/ized and ju/- 
tified are ufed as exaétly of the fame import; the expreflion is not 
cafual and inaccurate, bit employed on purpofe, and in perfe& con- 
fonance with the uniform language of Scripture and the Church, 
which annexes remiflign of fins to baptifm, - 
svil, 
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Mr. O. however, has two notable arguments to prove this opigion 
of his opponents abfurd ; but unluckily the abfurdity is all his own, 
The firft is founded on Dr. Hey’s allowing that the XII Ith. Article, 
intituled, «« Of Works before Juftification,” is ‘* chiefly intended for 
nominal Chriftians.” «* But, if baptifm,” fays our author, “ or the 
bare admiffion into the Chriftian religion, means the fame as jultifica- 
tion, what fenfe is there im this Article, or in the doétrine it main-! 
tains, as applicable to fuch perfons? Can they who are already ad- 
mitted into Chriftianity do -works before they are admitted into it.” 
(P. 180.) Mr. O.’s fecond argument is likewife drawn from expref- 
fions of Dr. Hey, who fpeaks of /fing our jultification, and of being 
reflored ta it. Then,” argues our ingenious author, ** if juftifica- 
tion be the fame as baptifm, in order to regain it we mutt be bap- 
tized. Juftification, Dr. Hey alfo fays, is fuppofed variable ; fome- 
times increafing, fometimes decreafing, But how can our baptilm 
vary, and be increafed and decreafed ?”’ (P. 181.) 

. We are tempted to fuppofe that, in thefe two paflages, the learned 
apologiit intended to be witty ; but we would, as friends, advife him 
to be more difcreet for the future. Wit is a very dangerous weapon 
for thofe who are unable to wield it, We would alfo advife him to 
be very fufpicious of the ftrength of his powers of ‘* reductio ad ab- 
furdum,”? when he ventures—O quam diflimilis!—to direct them 
againft fuch divines as the Bifhop of Llandaff, Dr, Hey, and Mr, 
Daubeny. In the prefent cafe, unlefs Mr. O. can prove that, while 
thefe eminent men teach that juftification or remilflion of fins is ob- 
tained in baptifm, they likewile teach that it is obtained in no other 
way, his wit becomes, at onte, a “caputmortuum.” But, to fay 
the truth, his good nature is equal, at leait, to his wit; for, in Nis 
very next paragraph, he candidly produces, from the Homily on Sal- 
vation, (p.17.) a paflage which completely refutes his own realon- 
ing, and renders it ridiculous. ‘* They, which in act or deed do fin 
after their baptifm, are wafhed by Chrift’s facrifice froma their fins,” 
or, as our author, in direét oppofition to himfelf, explains it, obtain, 
(we fhould rather have faid recover,) this bleffing of jultificatioa, . 
*‘ when they fun again to God unfeignedly,” (P. 182.) 

But ‘* fome of thefe divines,” Mr, O. tells us, and refers, in the 
margin, to Bifhop Fowler and Dr. Balguy, “ confine jufl.fication 
wholly to the pardon of fin; and this they often fo explain as to mean 
very little except our reformation.” (Ib.) We do not underltand 
what our author intends by this flovenly expreffion ; we know not 
whether it be the pardon of fin, or juftification, which thefe divines fo 
explain as to make it mean very little except our reformation. , Till, 
therefore, we are more fully informed, we will venture to fuppofe 
that Mr. O. has miftaken them, and that they fo explain neither the 
one nor the other. Dr. Balguy’s book we have not at hand; but in 
the pages of Bithop Fowler, referred to by our author, we can allure 
our readers that there is not one word which has éven a remote re!a- 
tion to this fubje&t, 1f there be, however, any divines who confine 
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juftification wholly to ‘ the pardon of fin,” ‘we are ready to own that 
we think them wrong ; for, by the gracious tenor of the covenant of 

» he who attains even the firft jultification, is not only forgiven, 
and freed from the penalty due to his palt fins, but is moreover, on 
~ account of the fatisfaGion of Chrilt, reconciled to God, admitted to 
his favour, and entitled, on performing certain conditions, to a glo.’ 
rious and everlafting reward. ‘This notion of jultification, however, 
is exceedingly different from that of Mr. O. who evidently holds, as 
a good Calvinif muft, that it confilts in imputing to each of the 
ele& the whole righteoufnefs, or ative obedience of Chrift: in con- 
fequence of which imputation they are not only pardoned, and treated 
as if they had never finned, but are actually cenflituted perfectly 
righteous, and deemed to have pundtually fulfilled the law in their 
own proper perfons, 

Now if this be the true notion of juftification, we cannot help 
adopting the conclufion, though Mr, O. plainly regards it as abfurd, 
which follows, he alleges, from the reafoning of Mr. Ludlam, and 
which is this; ‘that the juftification of a finner in the court of hea- 
ven is utterly impoffible.” (P.182.) The conclufion, on Mr, O.’s 
premifes, is, in fat, undeniable. It is clearly impoffible, and a 
contradiction in terms, that he who has once been actually a finner 
can, either by any act of his own, or by any aé or judgment of ano- 
ther, be ever made net to have beena finner. But the confequence 
which Mr, O. draws from this felf-evident propofition is falfe. Sup 
pofing Mr. Ludlam’s conclufion to be well founded, “* All,” fays our 
author, ** that God Almighty himfelf their Maker and Preferyer, and 
Jefus Chrift thtir’Redeemer, Advocate and Judge, can do for crea- 
tures fo circumftanced is to pardon them.” (P..183.) Let us try this 
argument by putting a cafe which may certainly happen, and which 
“ is perfectly analogous to our ideas of the matter. A fubjeét rebels 
again{t his fovereign, who, defirous to reclaim, and unwilling, as he 
juftly might, to deftroy him, makes him the following gracious pro- 
pofal, ‘ Although your crimes have been great, and deferving of 
the feverclt punifhment which I can infl:@ 3 yet if you will; even 
now, return to your allegiance, and, for the future, ferve me with 
fidelity, { will, on account of my fon’s interpolition in your behalf, 
forget what is paft; and not tly fo, but will adyance you to a fitua- 
tion of truft and dignity,” ~ Thus precifely does the gofpel reprefent- 
the Almighty as dealing with finners; and,  furely,” to ufe Mr. 
O.'s own- language, “ this means fomething more than our bare par- 
don as Criminals. is treating us as if we had never offended, and 
exahing us to the higheft privileges and honours.” (Ib.) The bene- 
fit offered is great; and the language in which it is offered, intelli- 
oe But, according to Mr. O.’s fcheme, the prince mutt fay to 

is rebellious fubject, “ you have, it is true, difobeyed the laws, and 
been guilty of treafon; but my fon’s obedience has been uniform and 
erfe&t, This obedience of his if you will embrace, lay hold of, 
apprehend, and apply to yourfelf, fo that it may become your own 
; perfonal 
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perfonal obedience, it will conftitute you perfectly innocent; the 
peceflary confequence of which will be that you never have difobeyed 
the laws, and never have been guilty of an aét of treafon. On this 
condition, and on this alone, | confent to be reconciled to you, and 
to promote you to high preferment.” ‘ft he man to whom this pro- 
polition is fuppofed to be made would have faculties very different 
from ours, if he comprehended what his fovereign meant. And yet 
this is the jargon in which our evangelical teachers delight to talk of 
man’s jufification in the fight of God! 

Mr. O. himfelf, notwithftanding “his attack on the reafoning of 
Mr. Ludiam, is obliged to confefs that juitification, in his fenfe of 
the word, ‘* is not only perfe@ly dfn from pardon, but abfolutel 
incompatible with it.” (P. 186.) After his approbation of Cranmer’s 
fentiment, who makes forgivenefs oi fins an effential part of it, this 
mult, furely, feem fufficiently (trange. He would intimate, however, 
that this incompatibility takes’ place only-when juftification is ‘ re- 
ftrited precifely to the pra€tice of human tribunals. A man cannot 


“there be both pardoned and juitifed at once. ‘To be pardoned he 


muft be fuppofed guilty; to be juftified he muft be fuppofed inne- 
cent.” ([b.) But can aman, we afk, at any tribunal, whether hu- 
man or divine, be both innocent and guilty at the fame time? Or is 
the fuppofition at all lefs abfurd than that two and two are equal to 
ten? If all men, therefore, are really finners, Mr. O.’s idea of jufti- 
fication we maintain to be contradiGtory and we 7 th But mark 
with what eafe our ingenious author can make all this plain and ob- 
vious! In human courts he grants that juftification, in his meaning 
of the word, is inconfifteat with pardon. ‘* But,” adds he, “in re- 
{pect to our cafe before God, pardon and juftification are always con- 
nected. We are pardoned, as finners, for the fake of Chrift, who 
paid our ranfom ; we are juftified, as interefted by faith in his righte- 
oufnefs, who, in this refpe&, fulfilled the law for us.” (Ib.) “He 
who can underftand this diltin@tion, let him underfland it: we con- 
gratulate him on the acutenefs of his intelle€&t. With refpe& to 
ourfelves, we mutt {till beg leave to retain our opinion that he who 
whether perfonally or by imputation, is perfe@tly righteous in the 
fight of God, cannot be a finner and ftand in néed of pardon ; and 
that he who isa finner, and ftands in need of pardon, cannot, either 
er or by imputation, be perfe€ly righteous in the fight of 
od. 

The horrible confequences which not only may be, but aftually 
have been, drawn from this wild and fanatical fancy with regard to 
the nature of juftification, are known to all who are moderately ac- 
quainted with ecclefiaftical hiftory. In fpeculation, it has been 
proved, by many eminent divines, to be totally fubverlive of almoft 
every diftinguithing doétrine of the gofpel, rendering the whole ceco- 
nomy of man’s redemption incongruous and abfurd. In practice it 
has given rife to the moft licentious and abominable condu&. “It is, 
in truth, the foundatiom on which, as on an immoveable rock, has 
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been built the defence of every profligate fect that, fince the xra of. 
the reformation, has been the difgrace, or the f{courge of Chriften. 


- But what evidence has Mr. O. produced that the Church of Eng. 
Tand teachies the extravagant notion that men are thus juftified? On 
this dangerous doétrine the Scriptures and the Church are equally 
fiient. Mr. O. however, fuppofes that he has found it in fuch phrafes 
as the following. In the XIth Article it is faid that ‘‘ we are ac- 
counted righteous before God, only for the merit of our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jefus Chrift ;” in the Homilies, that ‘‘ we are made of unjult, 
juft before God ;” that “ Chrift is now the righteoufnefs of all them 
that truly do believe in him ;” that ‘* He for them fulfilled the law 
in his lite; fo that now in him, and by him, every true Chriftian 
man 5°) be called a fulfiller of the law.’’ (See Hom. of Sal. Pp. 1, 

| ow if the import of thefe expreffions were at all doubtful, 

r. O. will allow that, by his own canon, they muft be fo inter- 
reted as to make the Church confiftent with herfelf. But, if under. 
ood in the fenfe which he attaches to them, they are, as we have 
demonttrably fhewn, deftructive of the very foundation on which the 
whole fcheme of Chriftianity refts, namely, that all mankind are 
finners, both in themfelves, and in the fight of God. Our readers 
will recollect too that, in a former number of our Review, we prov- 
ed that the doctrine of imputed righteoufnefs is neceffarily fubverfive 
of the firft principle of Proteftantifm, which is, to exclude all merit 
from human performances. But our author knows that thefe phrafes 
prefent no difficulty’ whatever to thofe who difbelieve that doétrine ; 
and, therefore, we prefume to think that, if he had deferred his fneer- 
ing queftion, (p. 188.) ‘* Might not Mr. Ludlam more properly 
have been inquiring with what confcience he fubfcribes ‘ ex animo’ 
to. dof&trines which he believes unintelligible and impoffible, till he 
had brought, at leaft, fome PropABLE evidence, that this doétrine, 
certainly unintelligible and impoflible, is in reality the doétrine of 
the Church ;” the delay would have done nodifcredit to his modefty, 
But what is meant by the affertion We are juftified by faith only? 
That one great object of the reformed confeffions’ was to oppofe the 
Romith doGrine -of merit is, on all hands, acknowledged ; and this 
object led them to make ufe of fuch language as they thought beft 
adapted to denote their abfolute rejeftion of that doétrine. Hence 
they faid that we are juftified by faith, by faith without works, by 
faith only.” By fuch phrafes they intended formally to afcribe our 
juflification, or, in other words, the remiffion of our fins, and our 
acceptance with God, folely to the facrifices and fatisfaGtion of Chritt, 
as their meritorious caufe, renouncing all dependance on the natural 
defert of our own performances, ‘This is very well exprefied in the 
Article: “‘ We are accounted righteous before God, only for the 
merit of our Lord and Saviour Jefus Chrift, by faith, and not for our 
own works or defervings.”” ‘The precife meaning of this dodrine is 
farther, and” moft luminoufly, un{olded in the accurate and highly 
: excellent 
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excellent Homily ** Of the Salvation of Mankind by only Chrift our 
Saviour,” to which the Article fends us, and from which we recome- 
mend to attentive perufal the two following extracts, They are 
fomewhat long ; but their own intrinfic value is fuch, and they con- 
tain an explanation, fo complete and fatisfa&tory, of the Church’s 
fentiments on a moft important point of doctrine, that, we truft, our 
readers will thank us for inferting them. 


« Firft, you fhall underftand that, in our juftification by Chrift, it is net 
all one thing, the office of God unto mah, and the office of man unto Ged. 

ultification is not the office of man, but of God; for man cannot make 
himfelf righteous by his own works, neither in part, nor in the whole; for 
that were the greateit arrogance and prefumption of man that Antichritt 
could fet up againit God, to affirm that a man might by bis own works take 
away and purge his own fins, and fo juftily himfelf. But jultification is the 
office of God only, and is not a thing which, we render unto him, but which 
we receive of him; not which we give to him, but which we take of him 
.by his free mercy, and by the only merits of his moft dearly beloved fon, 
our only Redeemer, Saviour and Juftifier, Jefus Chrift: fo that the true un- 
derftanding of this doétrine, we be juftified freely by faith without works, 
or that we be juflified by faith in Chriit only, is not, that this our own adt 
to believe in Chrift, or this our faith in Chrift, which is within us, doth 
jultify us, and deferve our juftification unto us, (for that were to count our- 
lelves to be juftified by fome a@ or virtue that is within ourlelves;) but 
the true underfianding and meaning thereof is, that although we hear God’s 
word and believe it; alihough we have faith, hope, charity, repentance, 
dread, and fear of God within us, and do never fo many works thereunto; 
yet we muft renounce the merit of all our faid virtues, ofjaith, hope, charity, 
and all other virtues and good deeds, which we either have done, thall do, 
or can do, as things that be far too weak and infufficient, and imperfed, 
to deferve remiflion of our fins, and our juftification ; and therefore we mult 
truft only in God’s mercy, aid that facrifice which our High Prieft and Sa- 
viour Chrift Jefus, the Son of God, once offered for ys upon the crofs, to 
obtain thereby God’s grace and remiflion, as well of our original fia in bap- 
tifm, as of al! aétual fin committed by us after our baptifm, if we truly re- 
pent, and turn unfeignedly to him again.” (Part LI. p. 22.) 

“ Truth it is, that our own works do not juitily us, to {peak properly of* 
our juftification ; that is to fay, our works do not merit or deferve remiilion 
of eur fins, and make us, of unjuit, jult before God: but God of his owa 
mercy, through the only merits and defervings of his fon Jelus Chrift, doth 
juitify us. Neverthelets, becau‘e faith doth dire¢tly fend us to Chrift for 
remiflion of our fins, and that, by faith given us by God, we embrace the 
promife of God’s mercy, and of the remiilion of our fins, (which thing none 
other of our virtues or works properly doth) therefore the Scripture uleth to 
fay, that faith without works doth juftify. And fora!much as it is all one 
fentence in effeét, to fay, faith without works, and enly faith, doth juttily 
us; therefore the old antient fathers of the Church from time to time have 
uttered our juftification with this fpeech; only faith juftifieth us: meaning 
no other thing than St. Paul meant, when he faid, Faith without works juste- 
fieth us. And becaufe al) this is brought to pafs through the only merits and 
defervings of our Saviour Jefus Chrift, and not through our merits, or 


through the merit of any virtue that we have within us, or of any work tbat 
comet 
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cometh from us; therefore, in that refpe®t of merit and deferving, we for 
fake, as it were, altogether again, faith, works, and a‘! other virtues. For 
our own imperfeion is fo great, through the corruption of original fin, that 
all is im ea that is within us, faith, charity, hope, dread, thought, words, 
and 0M and therefore not apt to merit and delerve any part of our julti- 
fication for us. And this form of {peaking ule we, in the humbling of our- 
felves to God, and to give all the glory to our Saviour Chrilt, who is beft 
worthy to have it.” (Part III. p. 24.) 


From the whole of this ample expofure of her fentiments, it is 
indifputably clear that to the expreffions ‘* we are juftified by faith, 
by faith without works, and by faith only,” our Church, annexes 
no other meaning whatever than that we owe our falvation, through 
the mercy of God, to the merits of Chrift, and not to our own, 
This is her meaning, her wHoL# meaning, and her ONLY meaning. 
But this explanation of thefe expreffions, though profeffedly given 
by the Church herfeif, is pronounced by Mr, O. “ abfurd and-non- 
fenfical.” His reafon is that ‘‘in this refpe@,”’ that is, in refpea 
to merit, ‘* we are equally juftified without faith. Faith and works, 
therefore, being thus equally excluded as meritorious caufes of jutti- 
fication, what can thele phrafes * by faith only,’’ by faith without 
works,” &c. and the earneftnefs with which our Church infifls upon 
them, mean, but that faith only, or faith without works, is the con- 
ditional or inftrumental caufe of this blefling ?” (P. 201.) 

To this confident queftion it may be anfwered that none of our 
author's opponents deny that faith is a conditional caufe of our julti- 
fication. Butwhen Mr. O. affirms, as he does, that faith is thé only 
condition of this bleffing, we are really at a lofs which moft to ad- 
mire, his grofs mifconception of the plan of redemption as fet forth 
in the Gofpel, or his obflinate perverfenefs io perfilting to make our 
venerable Church, in fpite of her molt pofitive and clear decifions, 
contradict herfelf. 

Mr. O. however, may, perhaps, in fome degree de worthy of for- 
givenc{s ; for he certainly contradicts himfelt, to the full, as much as 
he does Scripture or the Church. Let our readers compare the fol- 
lowing paflage with his opinion that faith is the only condition of 
jottification. “To whom then does the Church of England believe 
‘repentance neceffary? Her anfwer is, to every perfon admitted into 
her communion who has arrived at years ef diferetion. She moft 
folemnly exats it at confirmation ; the infifts upon a renewal and 
continuation of it, in her communicants; al! her worthippers {peak 
the genuine language of it; fhe pofitively maintains, that without it, 
partaking in her external ordinances only increafes men’s condemna- 
tion.”” (P. 472.) 

Now here we beg leave to afk Mr. O. this very plain and fimple 
gueftion, For WHAT END. is this fame repentance neceflary ? Is it 
neceflary to the remiffion of fins? Then it is neceflary to juftifica- 
tion ; for without the remiffion of fins, no man can be juftified. Is 
it,necefla>y to the attainment of everlafiing life? Then, again, it is 
neceflary 
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feceflary to juftification ; for without being jultified, no man can at- 
tain everlafting life. Mr. OQ. however, at lealt ‘* conceives that our 

eftablifhed forms exhibit the plain and genuine dofrines of the Seri 
qures.”” (P. 368.) Let us, therefore, inquire what ig really the doce 

srine of Scripture, on this fubjeét ; or what is the condition, on the 
am iof many which Scripture requires in order to falvation. 

Now this condition is reprefented under fuch a variety of views, 
and expreffed in fo many diWetent ways, that of the paflages which 
relate to it we can propofe to mentidn only a few; but, perhaps, 
thiefe few may be quite fufficient to convince our readers with what 
fairnefs and good faith our evangelical miniiters are accuitomed to 
inculcate **the plain and genuine doétrines of the Scriptures.” It 
is expreiled, then, by faith (Aéts xvi. 31.) ; by baptifm (Adts ii. 38. 
xxii. 16.); by faith and baptifm (Mark xv. 16.); by obedience 
(Heb. v. g.); by repentance (Aéts xvii. 30); by repentance and 
converfion to the Gofpel (Ads iil. 19.) ; by works in general ve 
ii. 24.) ; by works of mercy in particular (James ii. 13. Matth. xxv. 
31, &c.); by forgivenefs of our neighbour's trefpaffes (Matth, vi. 
15.); by hope (Rom. viii. 24.); by charity (1. Cor, xiti, 1, 2, 3.) 
by holinefs (Heb. xii. 14.); by confefling Chrift, and believing his 
refurrection (Rom. x. g.); by calling on the name of the Lord 
(Rom. x. 13.); by partaking of the body and blood of Chrift (Jo. 
vi. 53.); by becoming new creatures (Gal. vi. 15.)4 by faitn which 
worketh by love (Gat. v. 6,); by the keeping of the commandments 
of God (1. Cor. vii. 19.); and by a multiplicity of other phrafes, of 
which unlefs it fhall be maintained that they are all precifely equiva- 
lent to faith, it is abfolute raving to’ talk of taith as the only condition 
of the gofpel covenant, or of man’s juftification. The fa@ is that 
this. condition being complex, confifting of a great variety of parts, 
and of faith among the reft; the whole, by a figure very common in 
language, is expreifed fometimes by one part, fometimes. by anothers 
but never, it is manife(t, to the exclulion of the relt. Of confe- 
quence he would be equaily wife who, when remiffion of fins is pro- 
mifed to repentance or obedience, fhould argue that faith is therefore 
not requifite, as he who, when the fame promife is made to faith, 
concludes that repentance and obedience are unneceffary. 

Is, then, as Mr. QO, contends, the opinion of the Church, on this 
Momentous point, at open variance with the do@trine of the Scrip- 
tures ? God forbid! There is net, in reality, any one point on which 
her judgment is more freqirently or peremptorily declared, than that 
faith is not the ONLY condition of man’s juftification, What fays 
her form of daily abfolution, which her pricfts are cCommanded,to pto- 
nounce in the name, arid by the authority, of God ? * He pardoneth 
and abfolveth all them that truly repent and unfeignedly believe his 
holy Gofpel.” What fays her abfolution at the communion? It 
{peaks exaétly the fame language. Her colleét for Ath Wednefday 
is equally explicit: ** Almighty and everliving God, who hatelt no- 
thing that thou halt made, and doft forgive the fins of all them that 

are 
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are penitent, &c.”. The whole ebje& of her commination fervigg} 
- to prefs the indifpenfible neceflity of repentance as the condition oq 
which God is ready to receive andipardon us, Has Mr. O. forgotten, 
or was he never taught, this firft and elementary principle of the 
gel Chritt? We prefume to fay to him, ‘‘ read your Cate 

ifm.’ There you will learn that ‘*-what is required of perfore to 
be baptized” is ‘‘ repentance, whereby they forlake fin; and faith, 

thereby they ftedfaftly believe the promifes of God, made to them ig 
that Sacrament.”’ 

It is odd that the paflage in the ‘* Homily of Salvation,” on which 
Mr. O. feems to lay the greateft ftrefs for proving that faith is the 
sole condition.of man’s juftification, fhould be the very patlage which 
we have always confidered as eftablifhing, beyond all poflible contro. 
ont dire€tly the reverfe. Having commented on feveral expreflions 

t. Paul, the Homily thus proceeds : 


And therefore St. Paul declareth here nothing upon the behalf of map 
concerning his jultification, but only a true and lively faith. And yet that 
faith doth not thut out repentance, hope, love, dread, and the fear of God, 

tobe joined with faith in every man that is juftified; but it hhutteth them 
oat from the office of jultifying. So that, although they be a!l prefent toge- 
ther in him that is jultified, yet they jultify not all together ; ‘neither doth 
faith thut-out the jultice of our good works, neceflarily to be done after 
wards of ditty towards God; (for we are moft bounden to ferve God, in 
doing good deeds, commanded by him in his Holy Scripture, all the days 
of our life:) but it excludeth them, fo that we may not do them io this in- 
tert; to be made jit by doing of them.” (Parti. p. 19.) 


Now we intreat our readers carefully to obferve what this faith, 
which is required as the condition of juftification, dees Nov /huf ouT. 
Firft, it “‘doth not fhut out repentance, Jove, dread, and the fear of 
God, TO BE JOINED WITH FAITH in every man that is juftified.” 
Secondly, it ‘* doth not fhut out the jufice of cur good works, necef- 
farily ta be done afterwards of duty towards God.” Here, then, a 
manifeft and marked diftin@ion is made between certain inward ha- 
bits, or virtuons difpofitions of mind, as ‘* repentance, hope, Jove,” 
&e. and actual good works exhibited in pra€tice, by whith ‘* we are 
molt bounden to ferve God all the days of our life.” And the ob- 
vious do@rine of the Homily is that the former ARE POSSESSED at 
the time of our being firft juftified: the latter are TO BE PER- 
WORMED afterwards. The former are qualifications neceflary to 
render us capable of juflification ; for they ARE 70 BE JOLNED, that 
is, THEY MUST BE JOINED, with faith, andare all prefent together 
in every man that is juftified. No perfon, therefore, who is come to 
the years of -diferetion, either is, or can be, jultified without them. 
Thefe virtuous difgofitions of mind are, according to the Homily, 
previous conditions, -indifpenfibly required dcfore jultification: a 
whole life fpent in the aétual performance, of every good work, is 
indifpenfibly required of us after it, In fhort, the internal ere 
* : 0 
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 -*Mifcation: external good works, proceeding from thefe habitsy are 


cae hope, love, &c. are neceflary in order to ebtain our 


eflary in order to preferve it. 

~ The very fame diftinction is repeated, and the very fame dostrine 
formally laid down in the fecond part of the Homily; fo anxious was 
the author of it that the phrafe ‘* we are juftified by faith only” 
fhould not be underftood as teaching that faith is the only cote 
of jultification. Mr. O, indeed, by. means of a partial and. garbled 
quotation, has made the homily fpeak, in.appearance, his own fen 
timents. ‘The author of it is giving an account of the opinion of 
the Fathers with regard to this doétrine of juftification: 


' « Of whom,” fays he, “I will {pecially rehearfe three, Hilary, Bafil, 
and Ambrofe. St. Hilary faith thete words plainly; Faith only juttifieth. 
And St. Bafil writeth thus; This is a perfect and whole rejoicing in God, 
w.cn a man advanceth not himéelf for his own righteoulnejs, butacknow- 
ledgeth him/elf to lack true jultice and righteoulnels, and to be jultified by 
the only faith in Chrift. And St. Ambrole faith thete words; This is the 
odinance of God, that they which believe in Chriit fhauld be faved with- 
out works, by faith only, freely receiving remitlion of their fins,’ Conf- 
der diligently theie words, without works, by faith only, freely we receive’ 
remiljun of our tins. What can.be fpoken more plainly, than to fay, that 
freely without works, by faith only, we obtain remiilion of our fins? 
Thele and other like tentences, that we be juilified by faith only, freely, 
and without works, we do read ofttimes in the beft and moit antient wri- 
ters: as, befide Hilary, Balil, and St. Ambrofe, before rehearled, we read 
the fame in Origen, St. Chryfoftom, St. Cyprian, St. Auguliine, Profper, 
(Ecumenius, Procius; Bernardus, Anfelm, and many other authors, Greek 
and Latin.” (Pp. 20, 21.) 


Here Mr. O. concludes his quotation: and taking it for granted 
that His readers would infer, as he wifhed th... to do, that the doc- 
trine maintained by thefe antient writers, and ap,roved by the Ho- 
mily, was that which he himfelf maintains, that fa. h is the only con- 
dition required to juftification; he fubjoins, ** And ‘n the very fame 
page, having extolled this dodfrine as the ftrong rock and foundation 
of the Chriftian religion, the Homily adds, that * whofoever denjeth 
it is not to be aecounted for a Chriftian man, nor for a fetter forth of 
Chrift’s glory, but for an-adverfary to Chrift and his gofpel.” (Ov. 
p+ 204. q . 

Tits really one of the moft impudent attempts to impofe upon 
his readers which we have ever witnefled ia any author. But we thall 
do the Homily, its doétrine, and our readers, juftice. In’ order to 
this, nothing more is requifite than to produce the words which Mr. 
QO. has omitted ; from which it will be clear that the antient fathers, 
in the judgment of the homilift, were far from teaching that faith is 
the only conditional caufe of our juftification ; and that it is not this 
dofirine, but the dodtrine of our works being without merit, which, ia 
the judgment of the fame homilift, ** whofoever denieth, is mot to 
be accounted for a Chriftian man.” ge 
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““Ymmediately, then, after the above enumeration of thofe antient 
guthore'who taught that we are juftified by faith only, the Hom 
thus proceeds to expound their fentiments. ‘* Neverthelefs, this fen. 
fence, that we be juitified by faith only, is not fo meant of them, 
hat, the faid juftifying faith is alone in man, without true repentance, 
pe, ‘charity, dread, and the fear of God, at any time and feajon. 
Here, ‘as ‘before, are fpecified the internal good difpofitions which are 
#0 BE:yornen with faith, as the previous conditions of juftification, 
Nor when they fay, that we fhould be-juftified freely, do they mean 
‘that'we fhould or might afterward be idle, and that nothing fhould 





ay gk on Our parts afterward.” Here again are inculeated thofe 


and external. works which are neceflary as conditions of 


-pétaining ous fick jultification. Then follow words which are totally 


deftrudive of Mr, Q.'s notion of faith’s being the only condition of 

ification: ‘* Neither do they mean fo to be juftitied without good 
works, that-we /bould do no good works at all:’’ and, \aftly, their mean- 
ing is thus plainly and unambiguoufly declared : 


“ Bot this faying, that we be juftified by faith only, freely, and without 
works, is fpoken for to take away clearly all merit of our works, as being um 
‘@ble to deserve our jultification at God’s hands, and thereby moft plano 

the weaknefs of man, and the goodnefs of God; the great infirmi- 
ty of ourfelves, and the might and power of God; the impertection oftour 
own works, and the moR-abundant grace of our Saviour Chrift ; and there- 


sfore ‘wholly to atcribe the merit and deferving of our juitification unto 
/Chrift, only, and his moft precious blood-fhedding. Turis rartn the holy 


ipture-teacheth us, THIS ts the strong rock and foundation of the Christian re 
igioh; THIS WocTrRine all old and antient authors of Chrift’s church do 


Bperoves THis poctasNE« adyanceth and fetieth forth the true glory of 


hrift, and beateth down the vain-glory of man; tH1s whofoever denicth, 
is HW be accounted for a Chriftian man,” &c, (P. 21.) 


_ After this fair expofure of the doétrine of the Homily, and of Mr. 
O,’s mot difingenuous management in mifreprefenting it, our rea- 
ders will be properly qualified to appreciate the following language ; 
© Such is the admirable perfpicuity and precifion with which the doc- 
trine of juftification by faith alone,” in his fenfe of it, “is taught in 
our Homilies. How then can any perfons of integrity and informa- 
tion, after duly attending to thefe difcourfes, deny that this is the 
eertain dodtrine of our Church, or attempt to explain her language 
fo as to evade ir?” (Ov. p. 204.) 

Nothing, we conceive, can poflibly be clearer than that, in the 
judgment of the Church of England, other conditions, befide faith, 
are required to our juftification with God. Such are the internal 
good difofitions which we have fo often mentioned, and which may 
undoubtedly, without any impropriety, im a certain fenfe be called 

works, But ** that good works,” fays our learned apologitt, 
S cannot, in the St ae »of the Church, be either the meritorious 
sanfe, Or the flipulated conditéen of jultification, has often been ie 
page oak | ’ . een : <i argue 
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aeguéd from the language and tenor of the two fucceeding ~Artitles;” 
«the 12th and 13th. / 
* a Pfere it 8 maintained, that whatever works dre done befere juftification 
$f not duly ‘devoid of every kind of merit, but that they are not pléafaht 
“to God, ‘and have the nature of sin; and that good Works aré thé 

anu follow after juftification. Then they certainly cannot go defre this 
| . And if thefe works cannot precede jultification, they then-eanneb 
be either the cause or condirton of juitification. Caules andrconditions ne- 
eeflarily precede that of which they are the cau/es or conditions, and land 
in dire oppoiition to the fruits and confequences of it.” (Pp, 204,205.) 


This argument, we own, is plaufible; but it is (ophiftical, and 
tehts upon rio folid. foundation. * Works done before the grate of 
‘Chit; and the infpiration of his f{pirit;” the works of the mere mé6- 
fal ‘mah; forafinuch as they fpting not of faith in Jefas Chrifty” 
and ate tot, therefore, performed in terms of the covenant Of redemp- 
tion; ** are not pléafant to God,” nor, acéording to that covenant, 
‘available to falvation. The works of the Chriftian ** which are the 
Fruits of faith and follow after juftification,” though they ** cannor 
put away our fins,” of merit falvation, ‘* yet are they pleafing and 
déceptablé to God” through the merits of the Redeemer. Both arti- 
ties, it ought to be obferved, are to be underftood as {peaking of @- 
ternal works, of works exhibited ,in aCtion and practice, But the i#- 
fornal works of repentance, hope, love, 8c. which Mf? be joined with 
faith, as conditions of juftification, are not ** done ré the prace 
of Chrift.” They ate, in fat, produced, along with faith; by the 


ae 


Operation of that véty grace, in the thind of ** every inian that is juf- 


tified.” They are, therefore, of neceffity, pléafing to God; arid 
they are, likewife, of neceffity, prior, fn order at leatt, if not fn time, 
td juttification. So orthodox, in fpite of Mr. O. is Bifkop Fowler, 
when he teaches that ‘* none bat holy fouls are capable of réemiffion 
of fin.” (See p. 213.) ’ , 
But what, it may be afked, does the Homily mean when it fays 
that ‘* faith fhutteth works out from the office of juftifying,” ‘and 
that “* although they be all -prefent together in him that is jaftified, 
yet they juftify not all together?” To thefe expreffions Mr. O. at- 
taches péculiar importance; but we do not fee what thadow of fup- 
port they afford to his opinion, that faith is the only condition of our 
juftification. ‘* Juftification,” faith the Homily,” is not the office of 
man but of God; for man cannot make himfelf righteous by Ms 
Works, neither itt part, nor in the whole.” This office ora&t of God 
it is obvious that néither faith; nor any cther virtue of man, can pef- 
form. From this aét, thereforé, all human works aré equally ex- 
cluded: and from this a& “ ie is faid to ** {hut them out,” be- 
caufe he who has faith mut neceflarily believe that miai”’s juftification 
is wholly of God. But if faith contributes nothing more to our jaf- 


tification than repentance, bopt, live, &e. where is the propriety of | 
faying fo conftandy that we —— by fairh; & phrafe- which 
| : “ 


feems 
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. $ to aferibe to faith, in this important bulinefs, fome kind of pre- 
“eminente? The-ufe of the phrafe'is admirably accounted for by the 
Homily-ietelf. **+ Becaule ‘faith doth diredtly’ fend us t6 Chritt for 
- remiffiow; of our fins, and that, by faith given us of Gody we 
mbrace the promife of God’s mercy, and of the remiffion of our fins, 
HICH ‘THING NONE OTHER OF OUR VIRTUES OR WORKS PRo- 
» PEALY DOTH) THEREFORE the {cripture ufeth to fay, that faith with. 
Seut works doth jultify.” Hence it is undeniable that, in the opi. 
“nion of the Church, the expreffion * we are juftitied by faith without 
“works,” isnot @ proper, but a figurative expreflion; that faith is, in 
‘no'fenf*, a more’ neceflary condition of our juftification than other 
“virtues 5 but that becaufe it is, of all the acts of the mind, that which 
“is beft adapted to denote our acquiefcing in the gracious plan of fal- 
vation’ by Chrift, and our putting our truft in the promifes of the 
“Golpel, therefore we are {aid to. be juftified dy faith, rather than by 
“Wepentante, love,.or bope. “The Church herfelf declares that fhe in- 
no more when talks of faith as **-the mean or in/frument of 
falvation required on our parts,” and as “ the mean whereby we mutt 
‘apply the fruits and merits of Chrif’s death unto us, fo that it may work 
€falvation of our fouls.” *‘* Our faith in Chrift (as it were) faith 
“Watous thus; It is not I that take away your fins, but it is Chrift 
‘only$ and to him only I fend you for that purpofe, forfaking therein 
MP Your good virtues, words, thoughts and works, and only putting 
«your traft in Chrift.” (Hom, of Salv. p. 23.) And if this were all 
Which the Calvinifts underftand by- the infrumentality of faith, (a 
:phrafe of which they are particularly fond,) we fhould not quarrel 
*with theni'about the expreflion. Every one knows that, in talking 
t@F ‘the aéts and operations of thé mind, we are perpetually obliged, 
‘from abfolute neceflity, to ule figurative Janguage, becaufe we have 
“40 appropriate cerms to denote them, But many of thefe divines, 
“and our author among the ret, fpeak as if they confidered faith in 
‘the’ light of a proper or phy/ical inftrument; of a real hand which lays 
hold of the righteoufnefs and merits of Chrift, applying them, in as 
Mrict and literal a fenfe, to the wounds of the foul, as the natural 
hand applies a plaifter to the fores of the body: an idea which is to- 
‘tally unintelligible. EAS 
© Mr. O. again attacks the notion of thofe who maintain the diftinc- 
tion of a ee a final juttification. . The notion he calls, we know 
ghot, whys. Socinian ; for..noumbers have held it. Bifhop Bull, among 
«@thess,,.who.were no Socinians,. But his battery is again wholly def- 
tithte,of power. The idea that our-firft juftification, ‘* is fynonimous 
to baptifm, ends,” he fays, .** at once, all difpute, about faith and 
Works on the point, .in refpeét to the generality of our communion, 
‘who are baptized in their infancy when both are. equally, impoffible. 
And ‘certainly it is not our juftification’ at the day of judgment the 
Church has. immediately in view. She-would{carcely be fo minute 
“in diftinguithing what fost of works and fruits they are which follow 
our juftifcation then ; and afigma that, what is done before Vas 
23. ei wes . y . peri 
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tiod i# not pleafant to God, but has the nature of fin.” . (Pp, 209, 
2101) “The anomalous cafe.of thefe poor infants feems, ftrangely to 

uztie our ingenious author. He dares not infinuate, as fame of his 
3 prudent evangelical brethren make no f{cruple of doing,, that fugh 
of them as, after baptifm, die in infancy, are damned; -becaufe the 
Church exprefsly aflisms that they are undoubtedly. faved. , Neither 
“dares be dcoy that juftification is conferred in baptifm, becaufe he, 
darts mot aflert that any can be faved without being juftified, His 
reafoning from the fuppofition thatthe Church, in {peaking of works. 


” which, fallow after juttification, has our, juftification at the day of 


judzment immediately in view, is, we fuppofe, another fpecimen of 

is wit. But had be kindly condefcended to inform his readers that. 
thofe who hold a firft and a final juftification, hold alfo that the firlt 
may “be loft by a wicked life, and that, unlefs it be again recovered ' 
by firitere repentance, the lait may be loft likewife; the whole of the 
apparent difficulty would have inftantly vanifhed. But that juftifi- 
‘cation.can ever be loft is a doétrine which Mr. O. does not believe : 
and this is the whole fecret of the matter. This belief the fyitem 
which he has embraced of neceflity rejects, The infallible perfe- 
yerance of the faints, or that he who is once ina fate of grace can 
never: totally and finally fall from it, is an eflential dogma of the 
fchool of Calvin. It follows, indeed, by undeniable confequence, 
from the fundamental tenet of unconditional decrees: for Calvinifm, 
as we formerly obferved, is a machine, fo conftructed that, if youre- 
move « fingle peg, the whole fails to pieces, Accordingly our au- 
thor, in a variety of places, fufficiently difcovers that he holds, the 
doctrine of final perfeverance, as well as that which has been, called 
the faith of affurance, Of thefe, indeed, the one prefuppofes the other: 
for no man can be certainly affured of his falvation, unlefs it be cer- 
tain that he fhall be faved; and it cannot be certain that any man 
fhall be faved, unlefs it be certain that he fhall continue, to his death, 
in-a ftate of grace. ; ’ 

In order that our readers may have a clear perception of the ten- 
dency of thefe Calviniftic doétrines, which are confidered, by Mr. Q, . 
and his friends, as the very marrow of gofpel-divinity, we thall,lay 
before them the following paflage, containing fome quotations from 
Bifhop Buli, together with our author’s remarks upon them. 


“ Aman is {aid € igydy dxaitoOzs, to be sastified by works, becayfe Goon 
WORKS ARE THE CONDITION, according to the divine appojnimentt, efta- 
blithed in’ the gofpel covenant, reguisire and mecessary to his justificarion. That 
is, to his obtaining remiffion of ins through Chrift, and acceptance ipto 
the divine favour. In attempting. to prove this potition @ little efter, he” 
(the Bithop) * fays, The firli clais of thefe teitimonies fhail be thole which 
{peak of good works in a general fenfe as the neguivite afid necéssary condition f 
justification. Aynd then, having cited feveral patiages fiom the word of 4 


"Who, he” (the Bithop) ‘‘ alks does not believe that in shele feriptures there 


is bund, works required, which if a man do uot perform he is 
altogether pe py the hone 4 pardon and remiffion of fins? . 
a 


“ But 
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- © But is thie indeed the dodirine of our Church? Is this languae 


genet wi hat we have. produced from hez, writings on the jubjeQ 2 
ly it val regi € no ordinary courage to maintain this, And 1s there 
a’ why abe that founds like it, or that can be fairly contirued into’ 
it, €rthér inher Articles or Homilies on the point? Let the advocates of 
the’ doéttirie produce it.” (P. 218.) : 


Yel gui. Set | 

We know not in what words toexprefs our abhorrence.of the mone 
pe and dee principle which is here maintained. What, Sir? 
you. adeed then deny, and do you teach your people to difbe.. 
Jieve, that, in the fcriptures, there is an abundance of good, works 
required, which if a mando not perform, he is altogether excluded 
from the hope of pardon and remiffion of fins? Mr, O. is indignant 
the doctrines of his party fhould, by his opponents, be.accufed 
| Antinomianifm. But we affert that the men who inculcate fuch 
opi have drained the very vileft and filthieft dregs of the Anti- 

i 
the faith y which we are faved is only a laying hold, or appre<, 
ding, of Chrift; a rolling, refting, or recumbence, as they fome+: 
nes exprefled themfelves, on his perfon; or, which is ftill.worley, 
ugh, more eafily. comprehended, that it sfonde a firm belief and) 
PST nner that we are already pardoned and juftified : that, confe-. 
Ys.the juftification fpoken of in fcripture, is nothing elfe, but, 
snowledge of our juftification paft, and decreed. from all eternity. 
that Chrift obeyed the law and fuffered, (not in our. ftead, but).im 
o Pape that his righteoufnefs is truly and properly ours; and 

at, 





herefy. For whatdid the Antinomians teach? They taught 






, Toe in order to falvation, there is no neceffity of any. 
oufnels in ourfelves: that Chriftians are not obliged, under 
pain of darhnation, to the. obfervance.of the moral law, which they, 
commonly honoured, with the appellation of beggarly elements; and 
t the threatenings denounced in {cripture are only contrivances 
ts tighten finners, and to drive them. from, themfelyes to Chrift: that 
ase to work, not for life, but from life, as they phrafed it: and, 
confequently, that all the good. works which. we .do are, in reality, 
works -to which no neceffity binds us, but, which gratitude only. in- 
ines us to.perform. Such were the.tencts openly profeiled by thole 
Q My. 6. difclaims as, friends; and yet. there is not any, one: of 
efe tenets, abominable.as they.are, which. is, not, by, fair and legi- 
timate reafoning, deducible from Mr.‘O,’s book. “They may, indeed, 
be faid to be virtually includedin the fingle fentiment which is here 
avowed. And this is the man who has, as we have feen, the fingu- 
ii audaci to charge fome of the brighteft ornaments of the Church, 
of Eoahad with denying the necefiity of practical Chriftianity, and 
a holy life! . . pobre 
But audacity is indeed.a prominent, feature in Mr. O.’s chara&er, 
who appease sa think that by round aflertion, and, confident defiance, 
he can frighten the bravelt.of his opponents from the field. He. des 
nies that there is a fingle exprefiion, either in. the Articles or Homie 
lies of the Church, which founds like. the doctrine that faith a 
i works 
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aré ‘the conditions of juftification ; and challenges the advos * 
cates of the do€trine to produce it. We have produced, from the 
“Homily of Salvation,” two remarkable paffages, from which it ap- 

at, even to our firlt juftification, cértain good works, as well 
gv faith, are abfolutely neceflary. That our retaining this firlt jufti- 
fication depends entirely on our fubfequent conduct, and that afser. 
being in a ftate of grace, we may, by an evil courfe of life without 
repentance, toratly fall from it, and rove perifh, ij’ no lefs clearly 
the'judgthent of our Church, delivered in language the moft expligit 
sil detreninite, Thus in the firft part of the Homily ** Of falligg. 
from God,” ** Whereas God,” fays the author, * hath fhewed to ft 
them that truly beiieve bis Gofpel, his face of mercy in Jefus Chrift,, 
which'doth fo lighten their hearts, that they (if they behold it, ap 
they ouglit to do) be transformed to his image, be madé partakers of. 
the heavenly light, and of his holy fpirit, and be fafhioned to him in, 
all goodnefs requilite to the children of God: fo, if they after do nes. 

ect the fame, if they be unthankful unto him, if they order not, 

t lives according to his example and doétrine, he ‘will take away 
from them his kingdom, his holy word whereby he thould reign in, 
them, becaufe they bring not forth’ the fruit thereof that he looketh 
for.” (P. 68.) The perfons here mentioned, our readers,will ob- 
ferve, are TRUE BELIEVERS, who are yet fuppofed to fall away from’ 
God. Still ftronger is the language employed in the fecond part of 
chis Homtily, where the author argues from [faiah’s parable of the 
unftuitful vineyard. (Cap. V.) ** God faith he will not cut it, he will 
stot delve it, and he will command the clouds, that they fhall nor 
rain upon it: whereby is fignified the téaching’ of his holy word, 
Which St. Paul, after a like manher exprefled by ‘planting and wae 
tering; meaning that he will take thataway from them, fo that they 
fhall be wo LonGER of his kingdom, they fhall be'wu LONGER Zo- 
verned by bis holy Spirit, they fhall be’ put from’ THE GRACE AND’ 
BENEFITS THAT THEY HAD, AWD EVER MIGHT HAVE ENJOYED 
through Chrift; they thall be deprived of THE HEAVENLY LIGHT 
AND LIV£, WHICH THEY HAD IN CHkIST, WHILST THEY~ 
ABODE IN‘ Him; they fhall be (As THEY ONCE WERE,) as men 
withour God in this world, or rather in worfe taking, And, to be 
fhort, THEY SHALL, BE GIVEN INTO THE POWER OF THE DEVIL, 
Pan “seen the rule in all them that be caft away: from God.”— 

- 71. 

Precifely the fame doétrine is formally’ laid down’ in'the 16thAr- 
ticle, which is intituled “ Of Sin after Baptifmi.” The fin (as has 
been rematked by eminent’ divines;) by! which it is" hére faid that we 
may fall from grace, is called, inthe bepinning of twe Articlé, “a 
deadly fin, willingly committed.” And that, by fuch fin, men’s 
falling from grace‘may be total and final is very evidently the opinion 
of the Church for fhe {peaks of their repentance as’ a contingent 
event, which may, or may mot, take’ place.’ “ After'we have ro- 
ceived: the: Holy Ghoft, we may a from grace give, and fail 
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into. fin 5, and by the. grace of God, we may arife againy.and amend, 


Our lives.” “With the tenet that thofe who. have once been endowed, 
with ifying faith can never become. the, fons«f perdition fuch, 
al e is altogether inconfifteat, unlefs.the expreffions ** We 

rife and, amend,” and ** we fhal/ infailibly rife and amend” be equie 
valent to each other. But to put this metter beyond all difpute; we 
have,only to attend to the fentiments of the Church with regard. to 
e cafe of the penitent thief, . They are found. in the Homily “ Of 
| Works ,”. where quoting, with approbation, the.words of Chry. 
y the favs,. ‘¢ If he had lived, and, not regarded faith, and. the. 
s'thercof, he fhould have loft his falvation agaim.”’ (P- 40.)\ On 
is unqquivocal, decifive declaration we fhall not intulg the judg. 
lox our readers by adding a fingle fentence of comment. © So ore. 
c 










odox aga, in {pite of Mr. O,, is “ the divinity provided*for the: 
ergy by Dr. Burn,’”” when he teaches that: ** no man will be ac-, 
itted at the day of judgment, but only for working and obeying 5”. 
‘the inquiry will be only whether we have done what was com- 

. _us.?. if we have, we fhall be pronounced righteous, and. 
entenced to eternal life; if we have wiliully tranfgrefled and wrought 
wickednefs without amondment and repentance, to everlafting death:” 
(Pats ** there isno pardon to be purchafed without obedience,” 
(F. 213.) 


.’s treatment of his opponents is, we cannot help thinking, 


o® ee 
fomewhat hard and unreafonable. At one time he cenfures them be- 


caufe they do not infift upon a holy life as -effential to a ftate ef fal-. 
Vation ; at anothers becaule they make it fo eflential as to conftitute 
ita condition of falvation, In his chapter on Practical Chriftianity, 
indeed, he affe&s, as we have feen, to give them no credit for their 
feeming zeal in the caufe of good works, 


We know,” he fays, “ how thefe gentlemen, at other times, {peak of 
repentance, faith, and obedience as the conditions of en and ac- 
tual falvation, This it 4s not our bufinefs to reconcile with their prefent 
language. Indeed what may on other occalions be inculcated, is of little 
importance, if ‘cum ventum ad verum eft,’ the point is thus telinquithed. 
It muft feem, from the whole tenor of what has now appeared, that al- 
though they sAeck of thefe things, yet that a renewed heart and a holy life 
are not made a sine Q@va_NON in the charaGer ofa true Chriftian; thata 
performance of the baptifmal covenant is not so infifted upon as to exclude 
all hopes of Chriftian falvation from thofe who negleét it.” (P. 126.) 


How eafily, and with how much more juftice, may this charge be 
retorted again{ft our author himfelf ! ** Mutato nomine de te fabula 
narratur,”’ We'know how plaufibly, when if fuits his argument, 
Mr. ©, caty declaim in praife of holinefs, and brand al] thofe, as 
enemies to ptactical Chriftianity, who adopt not the wild reveries of 
methodifm.with regard to experience and the new birth. But, when 
HE €xpatiates on the NECEssiTy of holinefs, of repentance, of prac- 
tical riftianity, of a renovation of heart, &c.5 unlefs he means a — 
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ICAL: NECESSITY, his language is, cemenfirably,. glaring non-) 
fe. On,the principles of His the ry of redemption, none of thefe 
gs is, at all, IN. A. MORAL VIEW, neccilary; for, in that viewy 
pcan be neceflury only as conditions, on the performance of which 
our juftification and falvation depend. But this Mr. O. toll ftre« 
nuouily denies. ‘Their phyfical neceffity, it mult be allowed, is not 
only. perfectly confiftent with hisfyflem, but an actual, part of ity 
and if this be the fenfe in. which they are neceflary, we really think 
that thofe. are very idly and ufelefsly-employed who {pend fo much 
time, and difplay fo much earneftnets, in enforcing their neceffity. 
«Our readers, we truft, are, by this time, convinced that, on the 
fubject of feveral important points of the Chriftian faith, Mr. O.’s 
opinions are totally at variance with thofe of that Church of which 
he’ profeffés himfelf a regular clergyman; an’, confequently, that 
the-claim which he advances, for himfelf and his*friends, to the ¢x- 
clufive title of THe tTkvue CHuRCHMEN, is aly the imprident 
claim of Baftards. The true aad legitimate fons of the Church have 
a.regard for the honour of their venerable parent. They are anxious 
that fhe fhould. appear in the world with dignity and credit. Mit. Q. 
is anxious only for the credit and fuccefs ef his party, to which’ he 
facrifices, without any feruple, the honour of the Church, by im- 
puting to her tenets both impious and abfurd. In faé, however, no 
two fyftems can be more unlike than that of thefe Calvibifiical Me- 
thediits, and that of the Church of England. This might ‘be've 
eafily fhewn in a variety of inflances which we have not difcuffed, 
But if, on the fingle fubje&s only of eleétion and juftification, we 
have been fuccefsful in proving that the do@trines of our Church are 
not Calviniftic, we have, in fact, demolifhed Mr. O.’s whole fabric: 
for thefe two are the principal pillars on which the maia weight of 
the building refts. _Befides, we have already extended this, article to 
an _unufual length, and mull, therefore, conclude. it, in our next 
number, by making ¢ few mifcellancous obfervations. 


[To be concluded in our next.) 
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Adolphus’s Hiftory of England. 
(Continued from P. 123.) 


HE author’s fketches of the other chief parliamentary charac. 
ters are commonly juft as far they reach. Some of them, indeed, 

are trite: a few appear.to us to originate in mifconception. The 
Duke of Devonthire he defcribes as rarely {peaking ; bus when be did 
eat exprefling himielf with ‘ fingular force.” The force of his 
race’s eloquence we believe was never before heard of, by any of 
our readers. Colonel Barré he exhibits as diftinguifhed bya bold and 
nervous eloquence—there he mifapprehends: hy recurring to the 
parliamentary debates during the American war, he will find — the 
; : } character 
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character of Barre’s fpeeches was: lively declamation and defu 
farcafm. To Dunning he allows too fittle when he: refts his me 
on ‘the rapidity of his conceptions, the fluency of his words, the 
flafhes of his wit, and the ory of hisarguments.” The fupremy 
and ( ifhing excellencics of Dunning were an acute and pro.’ 
found ing, thorough knowledge of the Britith laws anf 
conftitution, clofe and cogent reafoning. Burke and Fox are the laft 
which he eflays. . He is evidently difpofed to do juftice to the fuper. 
lative. merit of Mr. Burke, and weare pleafed with the very difpoff. 
tion, The reprefentation, however, is general, and’ fomewhat vague. 
In defcribing Mr. Fox he is rather more fuccefsful, and hits fome of 
his Specific charaéteriftics. | 

* The force (he fays) of Fox’s oratory cannot be adequately defcribed, 
and'can be'felt only by thofe who hawe heard him on important occations. 
His {peeches were luminous without the-appearance of concerted arrange- 
ment; Ins mind feemed by its wiafterly force to have comprefled, reduced, 
and di ithe whole fubje@, with a confident fuperiority, to fyttematic 
tule; the-torrent of his eloquence increafed in force as the {ubjeét expand. 
ed} the vehemence of his. manner was always fupported by expreflions vf 
correfpondent energy ; and the decifive terms in which he delivered’ his 
epettane, by precluding the poffibility of evafion, imprefied a full convies 

w Of his fincerity, and gained regard even from the mofi’ inveterate op- 
 ecagyer? The boldett conceptions, and molt decided principles uttered by 

im, did not appear gigantic; he feldom enrployed exaggerated or tumid’ 
} y;/and. in the greate{t warmth of political conteft, few expref- 
efcaped, hig, which can be cited to the difadvantage of his charadler 
asa gentleman. Rhetorical embellifhments, though lees found. ix 
his harangues, did not feem the produce of laborious cultivation, but fpon- 
taneous effufions. Superior to art, Fox feemed to illuitrate rules which, 
perhaps, he had not in contemplation, and the bold originality of his thoughts 
and exprefliony would rather intitle him to be confidered-the founder of a 
new fiyle of eloquence, than a fervile adherent to any eftabliftied praAice. 
Burke, ffudious and indefatigable, ftom his-continually: augmenting ftores, 
poured knowledge into the mind of Fox ; but in debate their manners were 
widely diflimilar: Fox depended on his natural and daily improving genius 
{c? atgumentation; Burke on thofe beauties which-his tafe and-learni 
enabled him to colle& and difpofe with fo much grace and facility; hi 
fpeeches were liftened:to-with admiration as: elegant pleadings; but Fox 
was always elevated above his fubjeft, and by energy of manner, and im- 
petuolity of oratory, flaggered the impartial, animated his adherents, and 
threw ‘uneafinels, alarm, and afionifhment. into.the minds of: his oppo- 
nents. 

Having ‘introdaced us to the principal’ charaélers in parliament, 
Mr. Adolphus proceeds to the hiftory of the fetlion 1775, one of the 
moft-important epochs which Britifh hiftory had feen. A's a reporter 
of parliamentary debates he in this part of his work is minute, cir- 
cumftantial, and impartial. As an- hiftorian of parliamentary mea- 
fures he is not altogether.unexceptionable—he does not luminoufly 
pecfens the feries: and, chain of: motives, canfes; and on” “ie 
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abynciant particularity:he-recals to our memory what leverah members . 


faidy:but does not fo‘clearly elucidate what the legiflatute did. Tf 
the authorwould take the trouble to turn to Hume's account of great 
iamentary quéeftions, for inftance, the Petition of Right, Star 
ber, and High Commiffion ‘in the reign of ‘Charles lL. and the 
Exclufion Bill in the reign of Charles I]. he there might find that 
the hiftorian without incumbering his work with prolix quotations, 
vp the feveral arguments into one fyftem, and prefents the 
: as part of ‘the narrative ; Hume, neverthelefs, makes the rea- 

der thoroughly acquainted with individual charaters, parties, claffes, 
feparate and collective motives and caufes as well as faéts; and, 
without digreffion, infufes philofophy into the current of his hiftory. 
We do not object to an exhibition of certain fpeeches, but we, think 
thofe only thould be produced which carry on the bufinefs of the 
work, and throw light upon the fubje&. For inftance, his citation, 
in the feflion before us, of a fpeech in which Lord Chatham, with) 
sa al fagacity, marked the line of conduct which France and 
pain would purfuc, though occupying fix pages we think ee to: 
long. The energetic admonitions of warning wifdom fatally difree 
rded are a valuable portion of hiftoric truth, but the abridged fub- 


nce of what every peer and commoner faid, is very immaterial to. 


paetity:. Livy and Salluft, the great models for the infertion of 
peeches, tell what a Hannibal and Scipio would fay in the camp, or. 
a Cafar and Cato would fay in the fenate, without defCending to,an 
exhibition of the defultory talk of Roman and Carthaginian prefedt= 
in a council of war, or tothe oratorial efforts of every trivial.or com= 
mon place fenator in a council of policy. : U sya ya 

The hiftory now proceeds to the ftate of affairs and opinions:in 
America, and the commencement of hoftilities. | The confi& at 
Lexington, and the battle of Bunker’s Hill, are clearly and exaétly 
narrated, and alfo the expedition to Canada tu the death of Montge- 
metry. . The account of 1775, clofes with a view of the fouthern 
colotiies. ‘The parliamentary feffion of 1775-6, is prefented in nearly 
the fame manner as the preceding year. At the clofy of this feflion 
our author reviews the ftate of Retain and of foreign powers rela- 
tively to each other, and affords.a very favourable Be ae of his, 
knowledge and comprehenfion of their refpeGive interefls, andwiews. 
In his ipeech, atthe clofe. of the, feflion— : 


The king informed Parliament (fays our author) that no alteration had 
happened in the ftate of foreign affairs {ince their meeting, and dwelt with’ 


pleafure on the affurances he had received of the diipofitions of the Ebro. 


pean powers, which promifed a continuance, of the general tganquillitys, 
To place implicit belief in thefe promifes or appearances, at a moment. 


when Great Britain was engagin in a formidable and extenfive « ival was, 
would perhaps have been extremely imprudent. The aflurances:o fore u 
Pations towards an chyied and hated political rival’can pever Hi ife at 
mited confidence, and ‘they were rendered lufpicious by the pfs boat 
of the Amegicans,. that it'was ‘in their power'td dbtais fore gr altace 
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e triur t conelufion of the laft’ war,’ fo mortifying to the pride of 
ou'e of Bourbon, rendered it probable, that the courts of France and 
nie cr in etl nication between Great Britain 

nd | nies, would ‘by all indireét means foment and encourage them; 

aps, fhiuld hoftilities be long protracted, take an active thare, 
was, however, ho immediate profpeé? of a rupture. The imprefion 
wing the lat war, proving the imefliciency of the famjly compa, 


was not li y to be foon removed; nor did the pro/pect of taking arms in 


favour of the American infurgents tender any lure of advantage to induce. 
the nataral enemies of Great Britain willingly to. engage in the contef, 
No iiidemnities could be offered, no hopes oF aggrandizement were ‘pre. 
fented ; arid, notwithfanding the flattering profpett of humbling a haughty 
rival, the inclination would be réprefied by confidering that reconciliation 
was not yet defperate, and in fuch an event, the officious intermeddlers 
be ‘left un vP ried-to fuftain the combined re/entment of both. A 
junGtion of France or Spain with the Americans was not to be 
“as whatever might be their inclination, common prudence would 

te reftraint, or, at fartheft, limit them to mere covert or equivocal aftitt- 
ance, {ill the refources and ftrength of each party were fully tried, and the 
breach become irreparable. Nor did the peculiar ftate of either country 
furnify teafons for expeaing the commencement of hoflilities. ‘Phe lait 
years of Louis XV. were marked with the weakne(s and violence of a poor, 
proud) and tyrannic government. The acceflion of his grand/on, Louis XVI. 
was hailed as an event promifing the moft beneficial events to the nation, 
His amiable youth, integrity of chara@er, and love of virtue, infpired fan- 
guine hopes of a profperous reign; his matriage with Marie Antoinette of 
Aufiria, daughter ef the Empre/s Queen Marta Therefa, and filter to the’ 
Emperor of Germany, was regarded as the means of extinguithing the in 
veterate animofity which had {fo long rent France and Auitria, ‘and both 
king and queen were the objects of popular adoration. Louis removed an 
odious adminiftration, re-inftated the parliaments fuppreffed by the late king, 
exeried his efforts to celieve their diftrefs occafioned by a fcarcity of grain, 
and fewed a merciful mind in the alterations of penal laws. The friendly 
difpofition of the French government towards Great Britain has-been une- 
quivocally demonftrated, and the ex pe@ation that fuccour would be afford. 
ed to the Americans, was fupprefled by an ediét prohibiting al! intercourfe 
with them. Oppofition, however, in bs late feffion of arfament’ réafon- 
7s well from general fyftem as from information, which they profeffed 
to have received, often confidered the interference of France as Certain,’ 
The idea of foreign danger, it was obferved, might be thought vifionary, 
but France and Spain were both arming, and could not, in faét, avail them- 
felves of « better opportunity. The French miniftry was changed, and the 
queen, who had been fuppoled to have great influence in that évent, was al- 
leged to. be biafled by Choifeul, the lover of war, and the great enemy of Bri- 
tain. The armaments which excited fo much jealoufy were alleged, on the 
other hand, to be for the purpofe of defence and in the view of affifting Spain 
againit the Algerines, or againft Portugal, according to the terms of the 
family compact. The influence of the queen was not extenfive, being. 
counteracted. by that of the king’s aunts, who were decidedly inimical to 
Choifeul; and the firft appointment of mitiilters, both domeéftic and foreigt 
gave furprize to the court of Vienna,‘ who faw ‘aloft every individual 
whom the queen was fuppofed to favour, and whofe nomination would re 
een 
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heen agreeable to her mother, excluded from the-Cabinet. Spain, »poffell- 
-gngimmente and valuable fettlements.in South America,-could not, on any 
sgeeniple of found policy, be fuppoled capable of fomenting and abetting 
the ion of adjacent. colonies; and the Britith miniftry, confidently re- 
jyiog:on the effects of force in. fpeedily reducing the. infurgents to Cabral 
- hon, furveyed, without alarm, thofe circumfiances on which oppofition 
_fodnded. the moft ominous forebodings.. Other powers, whole immediate 
ses in the affairs of Great Britain was not expetted, regarded the 
ican conteft with a degree of interelt fuited to the magnitude and 
novelty of the crifis, and with fuch, fentiments as their attachment to, or 
haired of, the Britith government fuggelied. . The people of molt coun- 
tries appeared to participate in fentiments with the Americans; bat the 
fovereigns, in general, fhewed no di/potition to fanction, by their, approba- 
tion, a mode of conduct fo ruinous to the interefts of every government.” 


‘The see Aad to the firft campaign of 1776. » The actount 


of the eftablifhment of American independence introduces the lite- 


_rary effortsin America. Among the moft confpicuous, was a pam- 
- phlet written by Thomas Paine, called, ‘‘ Common Senfe.” The au- 


thor had Jately emigrated from England; he had.no claim to the ad- 
vantages of education, but thought and reafoned with force, and with 


‘a fubtlety which was the more dangerous, as it sppeates the genuine 


offspring of unpremeditated candour. His pamphlet was replete with 


‘routh farcaftic wit, and he took, with great judgment, a corredt.aim 


at the feelings and prejudices of thofe whom he intended to influ- 
ence. Hit publication was fo well timed, and fo artfully written, 


‘as to produce effects which a more laboured eloquence and better ar- _ 


guments would have emulated or oppofed in vain, and procured nu- 
merous partizans to the caufe of independence, even among thofe 


-who but a few months before regarded it with abhorrence. ‘The ope- 


rations of Howe are detailed with exaétnefs, and our author agrees 
with Stedman in his opinion both of the feveral aétions and the re- 


: 


fult. The narrative of the campaign is clofed with a review that 


appears very impartial. 
“ The generals (he fays) have been frequently accufed of negledting op- 


portunities to gain the rear of the American army, and thus comy etely 


‘overwhelm them; but fuch allegations are always to be received wi h Cau. 
‘tion; a movement of the kind appears perfeéily ealy to men who mere 


reafon, and is eafy demonftrable on paper, but, if attempted Jin the Héld, at 


might involve a victorious army in inevitable ruin, or at belt b= frullrated 


by the moft fimple didates of momentary exigency. Bat no ‘adlquate 


. vindication appears fur the strange manner in which the troops weré fic lied 


in.the Jerfies: General Howe adopted the mealure in contradiction to his 
belt judgment, but bis error is,in every point of view wexcalable. Equally 
culpable was the fhameful negle@t of caution and dif€ipline whith facihiated 


the futprize at Trenton, and for which Colonel Rhalle paid with his life. 


ut Rhalle alone. was not blameable ; General Grant, his fuperior itt com- 
thand, omitted the impertarit duty of viliting his’ polts, giving His orders, 
and per onall y.inIpeding thelt execution. fier the eventlat Treiton, the 
Britith army leems to have 1 pataly‘ed by alarm, incdpable of ieiolute 
ir | ; : ve: OO mealures 


































































































































































: how much more fatal was the det 
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res:fot aflailing a foe who ftill held them in terror, or for prudent de. 
fa province, which vo force pofleffed, by the Americans could haye 
fon them. . But if this nega wae prejudicial to the Britis 
nh more licentiou(nefs in which the mi 
were permitted to indulge in the Jerfies. Plunder,.and wanton infu! 
d and incenfed the natives, and afforded opportunities of re ne 








were not neglected by the partizans of America; details of ¢4 

fpecific wrong were taken on oath, and publifhed in the newipapers, to tt. 

2 a re againft the king and the Britifh nation. Thus the’ mitts 

of the loyal received a contrary impulie, and many in de{pératior: joitied 

the Americans. In vain will it be ny 8 in palliation of thefe undeniéd 
{ 


_@harmities, that it wa» impoflible to retrain the furtive and licentious dif. 


jon.of, the foreign mercenaries: were this allegation true, ityprdves 
ly the impolicy of taking up winter quarters with fuch troops, ina plage 
where it was defirable to keep alive,the fpirit of loyalty: but, on the con- 





trary, Rhode Iiland, under the more’ difcreet and correé . management. of 


eri Petey and General Clinton, exhibits not a fingle inftance of com- 
The narrative of the parliamentary proceedings of 1777, is more 

ical than the account of the former years. Our author gemarks 
the rite of that difference of opinion between the Chatham and Rock- 
a parties of oppofition, concerning the independence of América, 
which eventually produced the hoftile parties of Fox and Shelburne. 
This year was diftinguithed for the feceifion of oppofition members, 
on which our author makes the following obfervation, that we think 
will apply tqall.concerted intermiflions of parliamentary duty. 


« Ifthe meafures purfued by adminiftration were fuccefsful and popular, 
tion was needlefs, but a formal feceflion, marked neither wiffom Wor 
magnanimity. Removed from the fenate, the proper {phere of a¢tion, and 


-teve fource of honourable diftinction, the moft eloquent and difterning tofe 


their pre-eminence, and become confounded with the ignorant; the public * 
sarely feel the want of individuals fo much, as to demand reluétant exer- 
tions; and no great body can be expected to bend toa mode of conduct, 
Which feems the offspring of fullennefs, caprice, or vanity.” 





The account of the campaign 1777, manifefts a correct opinion 
of the conduct of General Howe, and while it renders ample juftice 
to Britith valour, marks the futility of the refult. - Detailing Bur- 
goyne’s campaign, our author mentions his celebrated proclamation, 
which he fays was fomewhat pompous and florid, but in its general 
tenor fufficiently moderate. To this opinion we cannot affent, we 
think the tnanifetto éxtremely imprudent, efpecially in its conclifidn, 
dehouncing punifhment againft perfons who, however culpable, were 
not within the reach of the denotncer, “ The meffengers, it fets 

field and devatta- 
tion, famine, and every concomitant horror that a relu€tant but in- 
difpenfible profecution of military duty muft occafion, will bar the 
way to their return.” This was neither the language of moderation 
nor wifdom ; it eventually proved a mere boafting bravado, and very 
materially 
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srially injured the Britifh caufe. On Burgoyne’s expedition the 

thor has beftowed accurate attention, and in the plan and 

of the operations in March, clearly exhibits the caufe of thé failure. 

) ampaige 1777 concludes the fecond volume, ny 

"The third volume commences with the meeting of parliament 

1977-8, and the firft and fecond chapters prefent a friking view of 
efforts of Lord Chatham during this Le laft feffion of his life, 

The citations from the aloguence and wifdom of this illuftrious man 


ing portion of the . parliamentary 






senna the moft intere 
— forthe year in queftion. Lord North’s plan of conciliation with 


America is detailed with minute particularity, but its principles and 
arguments for and ,, ar it, are not very clearly elucidated. The 
ft exertions of Lord Chatham in the Houfe of Peers are very fai 
gnd-per{picuovfly riarrated. Such a fubjeét, indeed, might have 
initted more force and fire of defcription, and from a Livy or a Ro- 
bertfon would have probably received all the impreffivenefs of pathe- 


. tic eloguence, but a writer may be a very ufeful recorder 


facts 
without eflaying oratory and poetry, and though fuch graces proper! 
introduced may embellith oak sphiotte a hoon molt onthe at atiokt . 

tly in not making the attempt. The clofe of this feflidn con- 
ducts the hiftory to the rupture with France. 

Our author now carries the reader back to.America, defcribes 
the Mifchianza in honour of General Howe, the arrival of the com- 
miflioners, their overtures to the Congrefs, and the rejeGtion of thefe 
by the Americans; the refumption of military operations, and 

linton’s march through the Jerfeys. Thence he proceeds tothe © 
maritime hoftilities between the Britifh and French ; Clinton’s war 
of detachments, including the expedition to Georgia, The follow- 
ing chapter is begun by an account of the hoftilities in Europe. . Que 
author is fomewhat more favourable to Keppel than the minifteriat 


- writers of the time, though far lefs favourable than the partizans of 


oppofition. The parliamentary feflion which now enfues is chiefiy 
remarkable for motions of enquiry and cenfure concerning the con- 
du of the war., All thefe our author details with fufficient exaQ. 
nefs, but without any novelty of information, remark, or views. 

_.. The rupture with Spain he very juftly imputes to the aggreffion of 
that We me, and therein differs from Belfham, who lays the blame 
on, his. country, and. vindicates its enemies. The account of the 
campaign, 1779, is fomewhat curfory ; the efforts of the Britifh in 
Georgia are rather faintly exhibited. The defence of Savannah af- 
forded fuch a difplay of Britith heroifm and ability, as we with our 
author had beAae or: a more flriking light. “This chapter clofes with 
a view of Irish affairs, and the difcontents which prevailed, in. the 


 fifterifland. ‘The feffion 1779-80, was remarkable for attacks upon 


miniftry, extraordinary violence in debate, fchemes of reform and 
innovation, popular aflociations and ferment leading to lawlefs licen- 
tioufnefs, and ending in the moft desurquen talocea tian: which mili- 
tary force only was able to reprefs, All thefe charadteriftics our at- 
thor 
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thor very properly mentions in introducing this critical period. We 
do not think, however; that Re has b-en fuctefsfu! in diftin®ty exhi. 
biting thefe feveral parts, or in prefenring from the compofition one 
complete whole: like feveral other parts of his parliamentary hifto 
this ts too much a repetui n of debates, "There was, indeed, in that 
feflion a complexity of caufe, motive, agency, and circumftance that 
required united fagacity and cornprcheafion to fee the {cparate move. 
ments and underiland their refpeélive {cope and bearings: but.thou 
weadonbt it our author difplays fuch a difcriminate; able, and matterl 
view of this teflion as fome of our great hiftorians would have exhi. 
bited, yet weathink he is fufficiently copious in his materials, and in 
one part or atother mentions moft of the fas that are deferving of 
record. “One of the moft prominent t pics of parliamentary corfi- 
deration was Burke's plan of ceconomical reform, and if the account 
of this fcheme on the one hand de not prefent and characterize a 
grand fyflem of political ceconomy, as a Hume would exhibit 9 
Magna Charta, orsa Gibbon the code of Juftinian, it is a wery fair 
andaccutate reportof Mr. Burke's fpcech, and an exact tranfcript 
of the chief provifions. The debates on the influence of the crown 
are comprefléd with judgment, and exhibited with confiderable ani- 
mation. _Extra&ts, however, would be here unneceffary, as extras 
conftitute much of this part of the marrative. The hiftory now 
comes to the riots, in tracing which from their origin, marking the 
progrefs_of popnlar agitation to rebellion and anarchy, the author 
very fuccefstul, The anti-popith tanaticifm he takes up among the 
Scontith Prefbyterians, many of whom were furioufly enraged againft 
the very idea of toleration, although it was not aQually propofed to 
be extended tetire northern part of the kingdom, ‘Their puritanical 
zeal. was inflamed by various demagogues, including forme of their 
eftablithed paftors, and exemplified itfelf by the commiffion of felony 
bash in robbery and arfon, and varios chapels and dwelling houfes 
were burned or pillaged in the principal towns. A kind of cor- 
refponding focicty was formed for keeping up the flame and admi- 
niftering tucl. With thefle correfponding clubs another engine co- 
operated in debating focieties, and a Proteftant affociation was fqrm- 
ed in Londen, and Lard George Gordon, a wild enthufiattic, moody 
fanatic, was elected their prefident. Elated with this appointment, 
Gorden, who before had been partly a {port and partly a nuifance 
in the Houfe of Commons, increafed his buffoonery. and vio- 
lence. wo 

*. One the firlt day of the feffion, favs our author, while dilating in moft 
vawatamtable terms on the difpofition of the people of Great Britain and 
Ticland, he {Lord George Gordon) faid the indulgences granted to papifts 
bad ala med all Scotland, where the people had determined to gaard againit 
a fect in fuch favour with the miniltry ; ner were thele fentiments confined 
to himfelf; government thould find a hundred.and twenty thoulatid men at 
his back, who, would avow and fupport them, and.whofe warmth of {piit 
was {i greater than bis own. They had fent petitions to the rer. 
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whp-bad.difregarded—to the Lord Chancellor, who had fuppreffed—and 
to the Speaker, who had incurred difpleafure by not delivering them to the 
Houle of Commons. They had_now printed their fentiments and rei@lu- 
tiops; Which he was to deliver to the King and the Prince of Wales, for 
thet infiru€tion on the manner in which the Scots would confent to be 

ve The people of Scotland (he faid) were irritated, and im mat- 
ters'Of teligion exalperated, being convinced thai the King was a Papitt. 
Theindifference with which thefe indecent and almoit treafonable atiacks 
wereendured, probably arofe, partly from relpect to the family of this in- 
temperate maw, and partly from a notion that he was not free from inia- 
nity. During the whole feflion, however, he continued the fame courfe of 
ribaldry., Ae confiantly boafied of the number of men attached to his per- 
fonaid fubjedted to his will, calumniated the king, and defied Parliament.” 


"The hiftory conduéts this incendiary to the meeting in St. George’s 
Fields, defcribes the lawlefs proceedings of the mob towards the 
Houfes of Parliament until their phrenzy broke out in riot and con- 
flagration, and attends the infurgents through the detail of their 
enormities until they were effeGtually crufhed. The account of the 
diftutbances of 1780, is one of the beft parts of Mr, Adolphus’s nar- 
rative. : 


‘On his defeription of the campaign 1780, we fhall make one ob-" 


fervation which applies to other parts of the military and naval ope- 


rations. “Every campaign of that war had certain fpecific objedts | 


which we think the hiftorian fhould have exhibited at the commence- 
ment,’ and thus the reader could have readily perceived what purpofes 
of the refpeétive parties were attained, and what were not: might ob- 
ferve the outfet, progrefs, and refult ; the connexion of which is ne» 
ceffary to render hiftory a fchool of inftru€tion. The author prefents 
the various parts. of the warlike operations with his ufual'and lauda- 
ble accuracy ; but in reviewing the whole account of any campaign 
the reader cannot readily and immediately perccive the amount of 
either fuccefs or failure. Rodney’s viGtory over the Spaniards is 
mentioned, but we do not, from the author, difcover its effeét on the 


fubfequent tranfaétions of the year. The various membersof the’ 


narrative are not kept fufficiently diftin€@t: the operations of that year 
Ra regard three fcenes, the Continent and coafts of America, 
the Weft Indies, andthe European feas. Perhaps, if beginning with 
one of thefe, he had conduéted the ftory to the end of the campaign, 
and handled the -reft in ‘the fame manner, the impreffion ot each 
would have been more vivid and diftin@, and of all more complete, 
Without any improvement ef his materials. He firlt prefents Rod- 
ney’s victory over Langara ; mext the fiege and capture of Charlef- 
town, which had no connection with any of Rodney’s operations. 
The fiege is well reprefented ; and the difpofition is fo far orderly, 
that hetollows the attairs of the fouth to the -end of the campaign, 
conveys Clinton back to New York, and mentions part of his ope- 
rations after his return. Our hiftorian pafles to dis Weft Indies ; 


gives an account of the tranfaGions there; and comes back to Clin- 
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~ top at> Neitv. York. Ta OR A EAR Fp interefting piQure 
‘70h; the epifude-of.\ Major André, of which the ‘following is the con. 


‘ Te 
Re SER Sere comms hy 


THe Whole behavibur of *this amiable biter was diftinguitlied by 
~ midgnatimity, and jéa!ous regard for his ‘reputation, During his examina 
“tit, Yor it Could tot be called’ trial, he Tudioully avoided every ditclofiure 
~ whith nilght ‘affeét the interefis or chara¢iers of thofe’ with whom he had 
sbéem ehgayed. He received the fentence without’ alarin or ‘dejedtion ; 
_ acknowledged the politenefs with which ‘he Was’ treated during his cap. 

Ms) At only folicited the fad privilege of dymg. by the muiket like a 
ar Idiér, and not Uy ine cord like a common felon. Uninfotmed whether 
his réqueit would Branted, he walked With firmnefs, compofure, ahd 
i " digai , towards the place of execution, arm indrm with the officers of his 

“guard. At fight of the preparations which announced the difgrace referved 
“for his’ fiat’ moments ; he exclaimed, with emotion, * mult I'then die in 
“this manner? but’ foon recovering his compofure, he added, ‘it will’be 
“pats momentary pang.’ With an anraffled countenance, hé afcended the 

“cart, defiring that the {pe@ators would atteft his courage at the great mo- 

“ment of the termination of his exiftence! In the opinion of al! liberal and 
eee minded men, the manner of the execution was infinitely more 

“Hj 


ne eg = 


graceful to Wathington and La Fayette, than to the unhappy fufferer. 
S general, Sir Hen Clinton, mtr 4 ceafed to lament the datrorthy fate 
of this amiable and accomplithed young man, who was adornéd with the 
: f£ndow ments of nature and of education, and, had he lived, could not 
tie ive attained to the higheft honours ef his profeffion.” ~~ 

-rovT he parliamentary hiftory of 1780-1, contaigs nothing particularly 
oft¥iking4 there is an attempt to characterize Mr. Pitt.at his firft ap- 
o(pearance, bug ahe exhibition of charaters is not Mr, Adolphus’s 
forte. >The armed neutrality, and the rupture with Holland, are 
oclearly.and fully narrated... The campaign of 1781, is begun by an 
attack of the French on Jerfey, thencé our author proceeds to the 
ofiege of Gibraltar. The fortie of the 27th of November (our author 
--imadvertently makes it the 26th) afforded a fine fubjeét for hiftorical 
. painting.. Mr. .A., however, merely narrates, and does not at- 
~ tempt defcription... From Gibraltar he returns to the Channel, and 
ioproeeeds tothe North Seas. -The account of the battle of the Dog- 
ogee Bank is, we think,»too curfory ; every military or naval action 
uchas fomething peculiar and: characteriftic which-it isthe bufinefs of 
«an hifterian to out if he can. Our author prefents, the opera- 
; tidns of Lord.Cornwallis with copious particuldrity nthe exploits of 
~ Lords Rawdon ate mentioned, but nat forcibly reprefented. The 
> battle off Hobkirk: Hill was an effort of combined genius and valour 
> which: Mr. Adolphus ts not at fuffidient- pains to mark,..We are 
> furprized: to-find him affers, : thatsSiry Henry. Clinton fed every 
re exertion to aflit. Lord Carnwallis,.as, .in -taét, Clinton was com- 
pletely: overreached by )\Wasbingtons «and thereby prevented from 
to soaking the only efferts:that could have been) effectual. Phe feffion 
> of n78i-2 is exhibited, at-confiderable leagth,: and: containsothe fol- 
lowing charaGgrot Lard Nobths yew ane's.le ge ws me 2 - : 
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« Such was the clofe of the firft permanent adminiftration formed during 
tbe seign of George ILI. . From the prime minifier the acts of government 
took their character, and in {peaking of him, his moft inveterate opponents 
neyer acculed his warmeft friends ot ewnggesation, Of his charatter and 
“attainments when he was raifed to the office of Chancellor of the Exche- 
‘quer, mention has already been made, and what remains for hiftury to re- 
cord has been, in a great degree, anticipated. His eloquence was lefs dif- 
‘tinguihed by peculiar fplendour of diétion, than by fuavity, perfpicuity, 
pe ement. The impreflion of his pte Yu was aided by an extra- 
ordinary degree of candour, and ingenuous confidence, which were known 
to be unaflumed, and convinced the hearers of the purity of his motives, 
even though they did. not affent to the propriety of his meaintes, His 
temper was feldom ruffled, and though reiterated attacks fometimes extort- 

ed afarcaltic fally, his wit, of which he poileifed an uncommon iecundity, 
never left,on the minds, even of thofe whom he overwheimed with ridicule, 
# fentiment of rancour. His honour was unblemithed, his integcty yo- 
queltionable ; and ‘ina long and ftormy, and, at length, an unfortunate 
adminiftration, he had many political opponents, almoft without a perfonai 
sfnemys’ Thefe eftimable qualities were fuppofed to be counterbalanced 
¥ t90 great a facility ia adopting the fuggettions of others; and the ab- 

fence o 


that ftti€tnefs or feverity which is oflen neceffary to Teo r 
0 


infure exertion, gave the appearance of procraftination, and a wa 
energy feemed {o pervade the other departments of adminiftration.””.. 


The account of the Rockingham adminiftration is co ‘and 
impartial; with, as ufual, formewhat too prolix a detail of parlfa- 
mentary citation. This part of the hiftory contains the: firft over- 
tures for peace, with the flow progrefs of the negociztion, The 


chapter concludes with the death of the Marquis of Rockinghamythe | 


change of miniftry, and the appointment of Lord Shelburne, In 
this chapter on civil and political proceedings, we are furprized to 
find introduced Rodney's vitory in the Weit Indies, which, in our 
opinion, more properly belonged to the chapter which exhibits the 
military and naval operations of the fame row a ‘The account 
of the battle itfelf, though not peculiarly piCturefque, is Saree 
particular. The refpeétive evolutions of the feveral thips are detail- 
_ed with nautical exaétnefs, and in fome degree expreffed in nautical 
iar ape but the cambination of movement and refult is not fo 

ppily pourtrayed. The next chapter proceeds to the military and 
haval ‘campaign of 1782. In America nothing important was dong 
nor in the Weft Indies after the vi@tory of Rodney. In the Eaft 
Indies the chief naval operations are detailed, and a few of the mili- 
tary proceedings ; but the grand confederacy between the natives and 
the'French, the’ political efforts of Mr. Haftings for oppofing and 
_ diffolving this confederacy, with the belligerent operations of Sit 
Eyre Coote, are omitted, or, more properly fpeaking, poftponed; as 
the author informs us, in his preface, refpecting the events of Mr. 
Hafltings’s government, he ‘* confidered their more natural and proper 
fituation to be in the interval between the peace of 1783, and the 


period when new regulations were adopted/for she government of the 
| Ua Afiate 
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‘Aftatic territories. Thefe tranfaétions will engage my early atten. 
tioA when I proceed in continuation of my prefent work.” We do 
not think this réafon fatisfactory for Teaving out of a hiftory that 
is, ugh down to the conclufion of a peace, moft momentous efforts, 
political and military, which affected the relative fituation of the pat- 
vet at the conclufiop of that peace. The political plans and mea- 
fures.of Haftings. reduced the hoftile confederacy, by detaching from 


hive. parsrtu members, and afforded to Sir Eyre Coote the means 





. 


nexertings with fuccels, his military talents in combating the reff, 
and.in faving India. All this was effe€ted in the war that was ter- 
minated by the peace of 1783; its natural and proper fituation, there- 
“fore, we think, was in the hiftory of that war. Returning to Europe 
“our author prefents a very fatisfactory account of the difcomfiture of 
the enemy at Gibraltar. Chapter the laft opens with the meet- 
ing of parliament, December 5, 1782, proceeds to the preliminaries 
“of peace, and’ details the debates to which they gave rife, and the 
ar ments for and again{t the famous coalition. The hiftory pro- 
‘ceeds to the change of miiniilers, and bringing the detailed narrative 
to a.clofe, exhibits a gencral view of the late belligerent ‘parties, 
Which is terminated by the following fummary. \ 


« Reviewing the period comprized in the prefent narrative, we find the 
kingdom involved in-dificulties of the utmoft magnitude. A combination 
nent’ atid influence, forming an oppofition to the court, which drove 
fom the helm, in eight years, five lilis of miniflers, befides occationing 
fubordimite changes ; the populace impelled to the extremes of violence, 
arth the verge of mfurrection, while the adminiftration of the laws appeared 
“too feeble to feltfhin ‘their excetles; the ttability of government {carcely 
wpeftored, when the patlions of the nation were engaged by a rebellion in 
the American colonies, aided in its progrefs. by thole who are cal ed the 
‘patutal enemics, and thofe who ought to .be_ the natural allies of Great 
Britain; the contentions of party maintained ‘during this conflict with in- 
_ crealed Fervour, and the conduct of the revolters juftified and applauded by 
_able apd relolute parliamentary advocates ; the war unfuccelsful, the peace 
» eqiftire as'‘inglorious ; yet the occupations of commerce, the calls of jul- 
“tice, he daties of the fubje@, and the cares of government, purfued with 
“Whabated vigour atid philofophic temperance. What could produce thele 
S‘aftonithing: effeéts? what eniure, in fuch a crifis, the fafety both of govern- 
‘mbat and liberty, but the fpirit of the Britith conititution, fo admirably 
radapted.to the prefervation of both? Protected by that. conflitution, a!l 
-elafies concurred in their endeavours to heal the wounds infli@ed by war 
+ inthe bofom of their country, and toon found their cares repaid with fuc- 
» Seis beyond their hopes. Holiile confedéracies may again metiave, and 
pinternal difentions may again plant inveteracy between toate of political 
parties but the great interelis of the flate, the ftability of law,’ and the 
full enjoyment of freedom, can never be impaired, while Great Britain 
: piven inviolate that fource off greathefs, and {pring of happinets,—her 
> ineffimable ¢dnflitution.” | 


- . 


ei dxom this analyfis; and the extrats by whichut is ifuftrated, our 
« Feadezs will perceive that the work=-befote us difplaysa a confi- 
2 eal «ties ies iderable 
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fiderable degree of meritorious induftry. The materials are ample, 
aod, thcugh without much novelty orrefearch, they con{tirute a very 
copious, aud ufeiul collection, “The reflections that are interfperfed 
with the narrative, are fenfible and judicious; though not peculiarly 
ingenious or profound, To materials that are really go the are 
rangement is very far from doing juftice, and the language js not uh- 
exceptionable ; it is not deficient in perfpicuity, but wants elegance, 
force, and harmony. Inthe continuation Mr. A, will find it neceTsti 
to devate much more attention to the rules and practice of Compdfitivn 
before he can, become an agreeable and impreflive'writer. Bot while 
ju and impartial criticifm on the one hand mutt notice thefe defeat, 
onthe other it muft_ allow to the author the praife of a pains-taking 
and impartial narrator of important facts, and as fuch’’an ufefal 
writer, eg 
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Al ferious Call to.a conftant and devout Attendance on the fated Services 


of the Ghurch of England; in an Addre/s from a Clergyman tobit , 


Parifbioners. By the Rev, T. Robinfon, M,. Ax, Vicar,of St. 
_.Mary’s, Leicefter, Small 8vo. Pp. 34. 6d. Rivingtons, 1803, 


His is a pamphlet of no common merit, and of no.common 
importance. | Though {wall in fize, it is great in, fubftance, 
being replete with inftruction and affectionate advice of the moik mo- 
tmhentous nature. ‘Po the reverend author it does the highef honour; 


anid though oriyinally intended for the benefit of thofe'to whom he | 


‘ftands in the relation of paftor, we heartily with, for the’'fake ‘of their 
bef and deareft interefts, that it were ferioufly peruféd, and*inipar- 
tially confidered, by all our fellow-Chriftians of the united “— 

Mr. Robinfon complains, and forry we are that fo many 6f his 
brethren fhould have fo much reafon to join in the complaint, that 
many of his people ‘* abfent themfelves trom our public fervices in 
the houfe of God: for to thofe at leaft,” adds he, ** my labours in 
preaching are loft; they will not afford me the opportunity of de- 
livering to them the important meflage, with which | am commif- 
fioned.”” This, we are ‘afraid, is an evil of general and growing 
prevalence; but certainly an evil of deplorable malignity. Many 
of our deluded countrymen have bafely deferted the divine ftandard 
of the Captain of our falvation, to enlift them(elves under the un- 
hallowed banners of a vain and falfe philofophy; or, to {peak in 
plain gecms, have, apoftatized from the Chriftian religion, and glory 
in the open profeflion of infidelity. Numbers, affeéled with the reft- 
lofg diftemper of ** itching ears,” and ‘* carried away with every wind 
of doctrine,” difvaining the fober and {criptural devotion of our ad- 
mirable Liturgy, run up and down the country to feaft themfelves 
with fprritual food more fuited to their vitiated taftes. Nor are they 
in. any danger of not meeting with a fufficient variety of that high- 


~~ 


feafoned, though poifonous, nourilhment’of which they aft ia fe 
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Far, what is, by Solomoa,’ affirined of Wifdori is, in’our days, em: 


phatically true of Folly.” Shé-* crieth without ; ‘fhe’ wetéreth ‘her’ 
voice in the ftreets ; the. crigth. in the chief place of concourfe, in. 
th ings of the gates;:in the city fhe uteereth her words, fayirig, 

Bebold:d-wilk peur out my-fpirit upon you, [ will make my words’ 
known unto you.” (Prov. i. 20-——23.) None but the ignorant and 
firtple,* itis true, can miftake her for wifdom ; the vacant ftare. of - 
her’ idebt féanires; very. often deformed by the: wild contortions of | 
melancholy ‘madnefs, difcovers’ her, at once, to the eye of difcern- 
ment, Byt as difcernment is a quality of which even well-meaning 
people ate’frequéntly deftitute, ber miferable vitims, alas! ate ma- 

ny. ‘© With her much fair fpeech fhe caufeth them to yield; with’ 
the. flattering of her lips the fcrceth them. They go after her ftrait- 

way, a$ an ox goeth to the flaughter, or as a fool to the correction 
ofthe ftocks ; till a.dart.ftrike through their liver ; as a bird hafteth 

to the {nare, and knoweth not that it is for his life.”” For ** her 
houfe is the way to hell, going down to the chambers of death.” — 
(Prov. vii: 21-27.) 

On thofe who have fuffered themfelves to be feduced by the def-. 
picable, but dangerous, fophiftry of philofophifm, we fufpect that all 
atgument be thrown away ; for ** none are fo blind,” fays the 
common proyesb, .‘* as they. that will not fee.” But among the fol- 
lowers of fanatical fe@aries, there are numbers, we believe, who, al- 
though they are unfortunately feized with the malady of running they 
know not onal hear they know not what, and perfuade them- 
felves that’ they"aré highly edified by the raving and nonfenfical rhap- 
fodics ef fuch as, “ underftanding neither what they fay nor whereof 

mm," turn faith into frenzy, and devotion into blafphemy ; 
ase yet fuficiently fenfible of the ineftimable value of sight principles 
im religion, and lewaply miftaken the place in which they are to. 
be found, . To fuch ferious perfons we moft earneftly recommend Mr. 
Robinfon’s pamphlet, which contains fuch convincing and unan- 
fwerable proofs of the excellence of our eftablifhed forms of wortbip, 
of the indifpenfible duty of frequenting it, and .of the high danger 
of the fin of {chifm, as. we conceive impoffible to be refifted by any 
candid and well-difpofed mind. 


‘2“e4Phe burch of »” fays Mr. Robinlon, “ is truly apoffolical, 
tev the: different orders of its tminifiers, it provides teachers, and {ets them 
dpart forthe facred -funttion-by fo regular and folemn an appointment,. as 
feems in itlelf admirably caloulated for the purpofes, of :good government 
afd general ediheation, . The. \ubordination, it has elfablithed among the 
élerg , and the-tharc.of powes'it has affigned to fome.of them over others, 
afe realonable and tent, and fuch as ought not to be objetied to, un- 
lefs they can be-proved: to be contrary. to diviye injunéhion, Its plan of 
internal rule alfe seoummends, ifell4o..our regard, as being fo congenial 
with the form and.fpirit.of the Britith conjtitytyen,.. But if claims our ¢/- 
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teem on higher cunfiderations, Jy ils gcayd: outlines, at Jeal,, it appears, 
more than any other, to be modelled after the exanple © it apoltolical 
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and-primitive times, The diltin¢tion of minifters into bithops, Prigits and 
deacons; the. general {cheme, of.epiicopal ordination, an in ES 
vernment, prevailed yery early in the Church, as we learn from the fir 
fathers, and thole who were cotemporaries with the apoftles. Why, thed, 
is this plan of worfliip to be rejected? Is it to be fet atide for any trivial 
caufe? Andis fuch a geheral laxity to be introduced, that every man may 
inftitute a church for himfeif, ‘or be at liberty to intrude inte the minilie- 
rial office, by his own call and his own ordination, and commence a, pube 
li¢ teacher of Chrittianity? I would rather adhere to the jyliem laid down 
by the moft_vene.able and infallible authority—* No man taketh this be 
nour unto himiel!.’ Heb. v. 4.” (Pp. 6—11.) 

“ But J have ftronger realons. for adherence to our Church; 1 confider 
ites truly apoftolical in its doctrines. It isymy firm convittion, Uhat with 
us not only are ‘ the facraments duly miniftered accprding to Cheiti’s ov- 
dance, in all thofe things that of necethity are requifite for the fame," 
but ‘ the pure word of God’ is maintained, arid in all eiJential points con- 
tinually he!d up, to view in all our fervices. Poffeffed as tic is, Of fueh 2 
treafure of divine truth, who fhall calumniate or oppofy her? What, 
though fome of her cereménies Fpl to you exveptiouable? -A fépara- 
tion ought not to be thought of, fo 
mete indifference. Rather give up your own! withesy than railea diff- 
culty, or encourage a prejudice.” (Pp, 11-4.) gab sud gabdusic 

Mr. Robinfon’s encomium on our form of Common Prayer #: at - 
once fo well expreffed and fo well deferved, ‘that we with we wold 
{pate room for the whole of it. hhiavetette to ol 


“ Itis,” he fays, “ venerable for its antiquity it api Belge 
signify, alia. 


ed for its ftyle,.being a, model of fimplicity combined wit 
on that account well adapted to the purpoles of devotion.” a 
“ There are many, indeed, who vehemently refift the ue’ of dN forms: 
whatever in divine worthip, But it fhould not be forgotten that the WH 
tient Church of God offered up their prayers and pfaiies in precompoted 
forms, and that fuch alfo was the practice of Chriftiin Jovicthes in very 
early ages, as appears-by their liturgies whichshave been tranimitted to 
us. Doés a fet formulaty obftru@ the influence.of Spiny) erie 
eeflarily render the fervice edld and unavailing?; We kuow. the, contrary, 
and, in fupport of thé aflertion, could bring the atteftation. of many moft 
lively and devout perfons, both jn paft and, prelent times.” a? 
«" Our general wants are the fame, therefore t fame general pe 
titions are proper. and expedient an all’ occafions, We need hot intro- 
duce’ any change of exprethon, or be continually feeking firedi matter fer 
our ablic addr to God; and if we fould-relinguil the ufe of the Le 
targy, it would not promote‘edifieation, or he a more avceptable ferviess 
in ‘any maferial degree, to diverfify our words. if may be nv. {mall ng- 
vantage to the peopic, tv know hand what ace theie(upplications and 
thanklgivings, which they are called to offer up, eith one heart and with 


ote voice. And luch a provition as our Church bus mare, is a-lecurity 


to the nation, that, however the abilities or the pringiples a! the officiating 


clergy may vary, there thal! not be wanting in her temples a furm!of tgend 


words, witlr whicti her faithful members may cordigily and profita’ly:{yr- 


sound the throne @f grace. This'is a lecursty of ao! itnall valine, cuntider- 
: U + ing 
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| ing the probability that fome of her minifters may be incompetent to com 
duct the worlhip by extemporancous effufions, in a folidas well as lively . 
aud tpiritual manner.” (Vp. 14—i 6.) / 
ss ft is no inconhderable advantage that our ritual contains within itl 
a courfe of feriptural and evangelical initruction, perfectly independent of 
ferthons. Whenever we join in our forms of devotion, every grand and 
éeflentia’ doétrite of Chriltianity ts brought betore us, and we ar, required 
“to renew the confellion of ous taith, Who'then can plead ignorance? -A 
jedicious felection of the molt intereiting parts both of the Old. and the 
New Teftament is appointed to be read; fo that the important declam- 
tions of Moles and the prophets, of Chriit and his apoftles, are conitantly 
; to.be heard in our churches. It deflerves contideration, and it (hould be 
acknowledged with gratitude, that the folemn reading of God’s mott holy 
word forms a large part of our public fervice; and | hefitate not to fay, 
that on this account, as well as others, it is a national blefling, maintain- 
ing and propagating truth, no leis than promoting devotion.” (PR. 19.) 


a 


The following obfervations are alfo excellent. 


*€ You owe it to your country to comply with all fts ordinances, which 
are not contrary to a good contcience. Perhaps it is not fufficiently con- 
fidered, even by perions oon godlinels, what deference and fubnnl- 
fion ‘are required by the holy feriptures to be paid to civil governors.— 
Their injunctions, indeed, cannot bind you in oppotition to the divine will, 
But in ail things lawful and honeft they have a Itrong claim to your obe- 
dience and tpenuous co-operation. Such appears to be your duty as mem- 
bers of the community, and it is no more than ‘ fubmitting to eyery ordi- 
nance of man for the Lerd’s fake.” (Pp. 19—21). 

“ The tyflem gf Ch iltianity is not like any human fyftem of arts and 
{cicnees, capable of continual progres and amendment, It were impi- 
ous to imagine, that by our boid {peculations 0: philofophical dilcoveries 
we can improve upon the grand doctrines of revelation. They are infal- 
libly true, and therefore unalterable. Thefe, therefore, being efiablifhed 

-inour Church, we with not for any changes, which might endanger the 

urity of our faith, but devoutly piay for the perpetuity of this couttitu- 
ion, Which has been, and may yet be, the fource of mnumerable blci- 
fings to the nation. (i’p. 22—23.) 


~ Mr, Robinfon’s reflections on the evils neceffarily attendant on fe- 
paration from our venerable Church, are well deferving the ferious 
attention of al] who have taken, or ate inclined to take, fo unwar- 
rantable a itep. 


“ Tf you be,” fays he, ‘ folicited to depart from us, it will become you 
previoully to confider whither you thould go. Would any folid and latt- 
ing advantage be gained by the defertion ot our ardinances, by the demo- 
Jition of our eftablithment, and by the appaletment-efnabtber fy ftem ?— 


“Ah! what incalculable evils would enfue! How injurious to fociety and 


peligion! “What de‘oiations are to be dreaded from the probable intlux-ot. 

enthufiafip and infidelity, infubordination, and excetlive profigacy! But 

pot to infilt on all the confequences of fuch an exireme ee; what is that 

_ other plan of worhip, what the government and principles ofthat reli 
gious fociety, which you are invited to jo? However widely-the diien~ 
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ters differ from each other, (and they ttand as far alander as they do from 
the Chorch it elf) yet they almott allagree in giving the lupreme diredion 
and controul to the people, abolifhing all fubiertp.ion to articles of faith, 
and leaving the minilter at large to offer up prayer and praile according 
to the dictates and ieelings of his own mind. Are you net aware of muck 
evil refulting from fuch a mode ?” 

# It tends to encourage pride and produce contention. Tt fets up tho 
as teachers and governors, who ought only to occupy the plave, and pot 
fefs the teachablene!s and obedience, of the (Cholar and the duciple. ft 
affords the man of a forward, ambitious, petulant, end captions Leann, 
full opportunity of gratifying his peculiar turn of mind at the fac -ihce of 

ce and unity. Manya Diotrernes, ‘ loving to have the pre-emi- 
nence,’ thrufts himfelf into notice ; harangues, cavils, and difputess The 
faithful minifter is checked in his efforts, and is greatly obliracted m his 
ufefulnefs : he mutt confult the withes of the majority, however corrupt, 
or be 1 danger of being driven fiom bis place ; jor he is dependent upon 
them for his continuance, and his pittance of tupport, One epa ation fol- 
Jows alier another: and thele endlets divitions not only imbitter the fol- 
lowers of the fame Matier againfi each other, but give the enemizs of all 
religion occafion to blafpheme.” (Pp. 25—27.) 

With the following impreffive remarks on fchifm we fhall finifl 
our extracts trom this valuable pampniet, to which we tecl more 


than ordinary anxiety to direct the public attention, 


“ Having no juft caufe for feparation, you fhou'd dread the fin of 
fchifm. Can it be thewn that ours is a corrupt cha , that it fo. ms no 
part ot the Church of Chrilt, that it eliablifhes error, that it requires any 
finful terms of communion? If this were fo, then indeed you would be at 
full liberty to depart, even as our reformers did from the Church of Rome. 
Bat on no other g ounds can you juttily a feceflion; and I am pe-luaded, 
this cannot be proved to be the cafe. The truth of the yolpel is maim- 
tained, and the divine ordinances are adminiftered among us. {tis anly 
for us cordially to unile, and to be confiftent with our profeiled principles, 
and we (hail be a {piritual, lively, and profperous Church. Our Jeruias 
lem’ will become ¢ a praife in the earth,’ : 

“ There thould be no fehilm in the body.” (1 Cor. xii. 25.) “ Ae you 
fufficient! y aware of the nature and the milchievous eflecis of (Chiim?-—'* 
Such very lax notions have lately prevailed concerning al! eecleliaftical as 
well as civil order and difcipline, that almoft every man bas thought, him- 
felf releafed fiom reftraint, and at liberty to ‘ do that which is nghtin bis 
own eyes? The Church is rent and’ lies bleeding en the ground; te 
prey of innumerable fe@aries, and the derition of inhidels.” 

_ Men * profedling godlinels,’ have forgotten. what they owe tootheir 
faithful paftors, and-no longer yield them, what is thei due, attention, re 
verence, andattachinent. ‘The relation, which forme:ly fabtiited bet ween’ 


the parochial ininifter and the people of his charg’, and whichuis calcu 


lated. to promote. the interefts of tolid piety, isnow nearly ditlolved through 
the wildnels.of infubordipation, which has broken loofe among as. : ‘A: 
Contempt is fhewn for the facred fundton, -and for the moit exemp/ary clin 
factors wivelted with it, In many cates»at dealt, na eminence of ability, 


hg fidelity or diligence, no purity of dodrine or -holinels of life in the pa-: 
is ’ rifla 
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rifh prieft, have been fufficient to fecure to him the affeAions even of the 
more ferious part of his congregation ; but they have departed from him ig 
multitudes, upon the appearance of a itrange teacher, whole endeavours, 
as it alterwards appeared, were to unlettle and divide.” 

“* Is not (chilm alfo a direct violation of all thofe fermpture injun@ions, 
which inca'cate Chriftian love and unity? Should the memhers of the 
fame body be divided? or thould they not rather be knit together in clofe(t 
attachment? Let us hear the great teacher of the Gentiles: ‘ Endeavour 


to keep the unity of the fpirit in the bond of peace: There is one body | 


and one {pist, even as ye are called in one hope of your calling; one 
Lord, one faith, one baptilm, one God and Father of all, who is above all 
and through all, and in youall.’* * I beleech you, therefore, brethren, 
by the name of our Lord Jefus Chrilt, that ye all {peak the fame thing, and 
that the.e be no divifions among you; but that ye be periectly joined toe 
gether in the fame mind, and in the famejudgment.’+ ‘ Mark them which 
caufe divifions and offences, contrary to the doctrine which ye have learn- 


ed; and avoid them.”~ (Pp. 28—32.) 

We conclude with the venerable teftimony of Hooker, which Mr, 
Robinfon has, with great propriety, prefixed, as a motto, to his lit- 
tle work. ‘* This is my final refolute perfuafion, Surely the prefent 


form of Church Government, whigh the laws of this land have eftablifhed, 


ts fuch, as no law of Ged, or reafon of man, hath hitherto been alleged 


of force fufficient to prove they do ill, who, to the uttermoft of their power, 
withjland the alteration thereo/.”’ 





—— ——- 


The Hiftory of the Reign of George III. to the Terminatian of the late 
War; t which is prefixed, a View of the progreffive Improvement of 
England, in profperity and firength, to the Acceffion of his Maj 
By Robert Biffet, L. L. D, Author of the * Life of Burke,” &c. 
&c. 6-vols. 8vo. 21. 128.6d, Longman and Rees. 1803. 


R. Biflet has long been advantageoufly known te the literary 
world, by his Effay on Democracy and his Life of Burke, (both 

of which were publifhed before the eftablifhment of our Review, but 
the lait of which was mentioned with high approbation, in one of 
our early volumes); as well as by various other publications of lefs 
importance. In all thefe works, he has proved himfelf generally a 
man of found principles, an acute obferver, a clofe and able reafon- 
er, and a clear, per!picuous, intelligent, and impartial writer. Know- 
ing him to poflefs, with thefe effential requifites for an hiftorian, 2 
mind well-flored with claffical knowledge, and an active fpirit of 
refearch, it was with great pleafure that we heard he had undertaken 
to write the hiflory of a reige fo fertile in great and important events, 
as the prefent. We fe confident that he would produce a valuable 
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sddition to out flock of’ hiftorical knowledge, and that, though we 
might and probably fhould differ from him in opinion on fome points 
of minor importance, in the prefent times, we fhould be called upon, 
by adifplay of the fame impartiality of which, in his former pro- 
ductions, be had fet us an example, to beftow on his efforts a confi- 
derable portion of well-earned praife, and to rank him very bogh on 
the it. of our national hiftorians. Nor have our expectations in this 
refpect been difappointed. We have derived from the perufal ot hig 
hiftory both pleafure and advantage, and though, in his brief notice 
of our revolution in 1688, and in fome of his obfervations on pre- 
cedifg and fubfequent tranfactions, we cannot agree with him, juf- 
tice, neverthelefs, compels us to acknowledge, that even in thefe in- 
ftances, the temperance and confiltency of his remarks are not lefs 
manifelt than in his general difcuffion of the main dubject of his en- 
quiry. Having premifed thus much, we {hall proceed to lay before 
our readers a regular analyfis of the work. 

A concifé preface prefents to the reader the reafons which induced 
the author to engage in the prefent undertaking. ‘The period which 
hé handies is, he obferves, eventful and intere(ting, and therefore he 
modéftly avoids expatiation on the magnitude of the theine, as its 
greatnefs and importance ** would only manifeft the imprudence of 
the choice fhould the execution prove inadequate.” He touches on 
an objection to hiftories of living periods which we have repeatedly 
refuted efpecially in our review of Belfham and Adolphus, and adopts, 
an obfervation which we made.on the firlt of thefe performances, that 
jt is.no more impracticable for an hiftorian to deliver the truth re- 
ipecting Jiving characters, than for a witne(s to deliver faithful tefti« 
mony according to the beft of his knowledge. ‘Ihe reafons which 
determined the writer to attempt the prefent work, he offers as an 
apology to thofe who may think he has made an eflay beyond h's 
ftrength. This we believe can be the opinion of few who have 
read the life of Burke, or know its literary reputation; and the pe- 
rufers of the work before us, we are thoroughly convinced, will reas 
dily perceive in the various parts and the whole of this production, 
that the author’s ftrength is fully-competent to the tafk which he 
has undertaken. We do not, however, think his diffidence the lefs 
meritorious, becaufe it is unneceflary. 

me Having,” he fays, “ devoted the chief part of my literary attention 
to biographical and hil Ofical fiutlies, 1 conceived an idea many years ago 
of Wriling a hiffory, apd thoofing for my fubject the traniactions and ever.ts 
with which Iwas chiefly converlant, and by which 1 was moft deeply in- 
tereftéd and impreifed. ° Britain, from the revolution to the prejent time, 
abpriréd ‘to’ me to dfford ‘a ‘icone for narration and reflection, equa! to any 
ttiew- had-bitherto been treated in’ hiflory; and 1 cheiifed a hope o! beg 
able, {ome time or other, to complete ‘a narrative of that period, Con 
mencitg literary adventure with thore moderate puriuits, progrelive en- 
Couragement emboldened me, to attempt the life of Burke. ‘The fubje® 
Raturally called my attention to more recent tranfaélions and nts 
than thofe which I had originally propofed fist to narrate ;—— and 

with 
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with d fare I contemplated the efforts of my country, di‘play; er 
Sasdonak tel es the exhaisfttefs abundance of Beith Gos . 
the invincible force of the Britith character; ftill more ftrikingly mani. 
fefted-in the times in which I live, than even thofe which have foiined. 
ately or) thortly preceded. The reception which that performance meu 
fiom the public, and from all the reviewers at the time, of whatever party 
es political fentiments, in{pired me with hopes that I might be enabled to 
execute awork not uniiereiting or unimportant to others, on a tabjet 
the examination of which was {o pleafing and in{truciive to myfelf.” 
. “ For materials,” our duthor proceeds, ‘‘ befides examining all the pe. re 
niodical and occafional narratives of the times, 1 carefully inveitigated {tate Fel 
pers, and many other written documents, with which I had heen ki. 


erally furnifhed by private communication, For political, commercial, “ 
naval and military information, I applied to men who were moft conver‘ant is 
in thefe fabjeéts. By converfation with intelligent and experienced gen- pe 
themen both in the land and fea fervice, I acquired as much knowledge of h 
their refpeclive profeflions, as enabled me to comprehend the general tac- ' 
tics and difcipline, their progreflive improvements, and actual tiate; and hi 
thus, im every particular action, to trace the caufe and operation wherice a 
the event refulted. The financial hittory and fituation of the country, | b 
fiudied in the moft approved works, and in official documents. Lv the 
diipofition of my materials, 1 have adopted the following plan, Previous ¢ 
to the commencement of the hiftory, there is an introduction, which traces t 


the progreflive improvement of England, in internal profperity and flrength, 
aswell as in eflimation and importance among foreign powers, from the 
earlieft times to the beginning of the war1756. A preliminary chapter 
‘contams the caufes and outline of hoftilities, with the internal tranfactrons 
and fiate of the country during the laft years of the late king; im order 
~that the reader, having before bie at the acceflion of his prefent Majelty, 
‘the outlet of national affairs, foreign and domeftic, may more eafily per- 
ceive progreffion and refult. Both in the Introduétion and Hiflory, it has 
‘been my endeavour to place in a juft and ftriking light the forge of the Bri- 


_tith character, fermed and invigorated by the Britith conftitution; and to 


demoniirate that Britain, either in peace or in war, profpers and conquers, 
becau'e the excels in wifdom and virtue. ‘This is the moral leflop which 
my narrative attempts to inculcate ; and if I do not fucceed, the deficiency 
is in myfelfand not in my fubjec. It is poffible that my narrative may 
be charged with national partiality: I confefs I love my country, and hate 
her enemies; and if this be a crime, I muft plead guilty. I truft, how- 
ever, that notwithftanding my warm affeGion for Britain, and my admix 
gation o/ her ftupendous efforts, I-fhall be found, even in reciting the con- 
tefis with her foes, to bave rigidly adhered to hiftorical truth, and dane 
jaftice to the exertions of ber enemies; who, in difciplined valour, genius 
and power, far furpailed any foes that were ever oppofed to the heroes of 





aiicrent Greece or Romc.” 


In the divifion of the hiftory the author clofes each volume. at foe 

i tant epoch. | 
he Introdu€tion commences with the firft inhabitants of Britain, 
whom the author exhibits as ** fubfifting by the chace, by pafturage, 
and imperfc& agriculture; clothed with the fins of bealts, gt ot 
Cit 
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their fields and forefts fupplied, dwelling in huts raifed in their woods 
né'marthes, they neither fought nor knew the pleafures of foreiga 
uty.” In this uncultivated ftate, he fays, they difcovered that 
LN boldnefs and ftrength of character, by which their fuccef- 
fors have been diftinguifhed in all the ftages of progreffive improves 
ment.. They exercifed their prowefs in infular contentions without 
attempting to interfere in the affairs of the continent. Their mili+ 
tary force wanted only difcipline and fkill to have oppofed with effect 
even the Roman legions; but inteftine divifions facilitated the pro 

sof the enemy’s armies; ** chafed from the verdant and fertile 

prof fouthern Britain, liberty fought, found, and preferved an 
afylum in the bleak and barren faftnefles of Caledonia.” The Ro 
mans taught the Britons their language and manners, inftru@ted them 
in Jeteers and in fcience, and infpired them with a relifh for the ac- 
commodations and luxuries of polifhed life. The fkilful avarice of 
her conquerors difcovered to Britain many of her advantages: from 
her civilized fubduers fhe firft learned the powers which the pofleffed, 
and which, infpired by liberty and enlightened by knowledge, fhe 
has;fince carried to fo angaralliiel an extent. After the departure 
of the Romans our author proceeds to the invafion and eftablifhment 
ofthe Saxons, and fhortly fketches the character and inftitutions of 
thefe, the forefathers of Englifhmen. | 


“ The Saxons poffefled vigorous underftandings, undaunted courage, 
{upported by great bodily ttrength, and in{pirited by an ardent love of li- 
berty. Their feveral fyitems of policy formed upon the principles of their 
ance(tors, as confecrated to immortality by the pen of Tacitus, nniting kings, 
chiefs, and commons, were the rude but {trong foundation of that conti- 
tution, which their de cendants, inheriting the lorce of their character, ndw 
enjoy and prelerve.” " ace 
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The Saxons, during along feries of years, were little conneGed 
with the continent, and paid Tittle attention to maritime affairs, but 
the converfion of the Anglo-Saxons to Chriftianity, belide the ime 
portant effects which it was calculated to produce upon the morals 
and difpofitions of its new votaries, proved the means of opening a 
olitical connection between this ifland ahd lefs barbarous regions. 
he invafions of the Danes for a time annoyed Saxon England unéil 
Alfred not only extricated his country from prefeat danger, but elta- 
blithed the moft effectual means of future fecurity and aggrandize- 
ment to the kingdom. ‘* As the founder of Englith jurifpriudence,” 
fays the’ author, “ and the eftablifher of internal fecurity and trad- 
quillity, ‘Alfred is not more defervedly celebrated, than’as the found. . 
er of Englifh navigation and commerce, and the eftabli ther of exter- 
nal fecurity and greatnefs ;”’ but though the, invafions of the Danes 
imprefied the Englifh with a high idea of the importance of.com- 
merce, it was rather with the view of affording the means of defence, 
than of being productive of profpetity and. civilization. Rixherro 
they had little intercourfe with fouthern Europe, but the conguek 
made 




















(tice, interrupted the natural progrefs of Edward’s plans.” 
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mace a moft important chaiige in thé internal ftate of England, ang 
her relations to the continent, » [a his wieW of Englifh progrefiion he 
inc.udes ber conftitution, laws, and mhanners.~ fir a few fentences he 
fkeiches the objects and principles ‘of the féddal fyftenf and the rea. 
fons that prevented its eftablifhment amongthei Anzlo-Saxony} and 
marks the changes which were produced by ehe Norman: conguett.— 
He now proceeds to the growing intercourfe‘with ContinentaP Rurope, 
This fubje& he purfues to the reign of Henry IE. Edward Tevhe 
prefents as the digeiter of Engl th jurifprudence into an efficierit and 
matterly code, Edward IIL: as, in his external policy, ‘the otigit of 
fyftematic hoftilitics between England and France; bat by ‘his-he. 
roiim and wifdom, combined with thofe of his fon, the means ‘of 
glory to his country and importance ,among foreign powers unkown 
in her former hiftory. In his incernal policy he exhibits” this ‘mo. 
narch as the father of manufactures and commerce. In the follow- 
ing fentence he {ums up his account of the domeftie improvements of 
our two tiluftrious Edwards: ‘* As Edward I. formed and digefted 
Englith jurifprudence, fo admirably fitted for rendering to every man 
his right, and guarding his property, Edward ILI. laid the fotiiida- 
tion of that fkill, and thofe efforts, which have acquised to Englith. 
men fo much property to fecure.” Various caufes however ‘retarded 


the operation of Edwaird’s policy. Thefe our author comprefies inito 
the following paflage. te: 


302 


‘ 


«« The martial {pirit prevalent in England, when intermingled with, the 
pride of feudal arijtocracy, reprefented the manufactucer.and merchant as 


defpicable, in comparifon to the foldier; and while the warlike character 

.of the times depreciated in the public opinion the-eftimation in which thole 

parcel profetlions were held, and precluded from them the votaries of 
on 


our and fame, the violence and turbulence of thofe rude ages diminit- 
ing the fecurity of property, often tended to obftru@ the votaries of -inter- 
e(t'in their megcaatile adventures. The charagter and cifcum/tances of the 
fucceeding fovereigns, and the contefts about the throne, promoting for a 
century military energy, and not reftraining turbulent violence and inyul- 


The talents, conduét, and policy of Richard II. and the fefpedtive 
princes of Lancafter and York our author purfues, and includes in 
his fketch the hiftory of reviving learning and of the Englifh con- 


‘Rtitution. Henry VIL. ee a new-cpoch, and our author com- 


mencing with his character and the circumftances in which he acted, 
prefents the political changes that in thefe originated; the fpirit of 
maritime adventure which then began to prevail, the growing im- 
portance of England among forcign powers, the increafing inter- 
courfe between the potentates and nations of Europe, the commence- 


-ment of the balance of power and the weight of England in thefcale ; 


and clofes his account by an accurately difcriminate view of the ob- 


jects which Henry fought, and the effects which his purfuits even- 


tually produced, Ambition in Henry,” he-fays, “-defeending from 
’ its 
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its lofty rank, became the humble minifter of avarice ; but the joint 
effects of both pafions, though hurtful at the time, were deitined by 
Providence to be beneficial to pofterity.” He proceeds with the pro- 
of trade.and difcovery during the reign of Henry VIII. and next 

to the continental policy of that monarch. ‘* Quick in perception,” 
he fays, ‘* and vigorous in capacity, Henry readily faw the general 
policy of preferving an equipoife ; and, devoted to the honour of his 
country, as well as to his own glory, he valued himfelf on being the 
umpire of Europe, But though his talents. were confiderable, his 
judgment-was not proportionably found; at leaft, its exertions were 
too eafily fwayed by the impulfe of temper and paflion.” Here the 
writer educes the principle of Englifh interference in continental af- 
fairs which he juftly ftates to be political fecurity, and applies that 
principle to the caline of Henry: ** The part which he took,” he 
s, jn the affairs of the continent, though far from being uni- 
foemly wife, or even, when right, proceeding from reafons of found 
policy, was generally efficacious. It demonitrated the force and 
ight of the Englifh power, though not always wiclded by the king 
from the beft motives, or for the moft ufeful purpofes.” ‘The refor- 
mation our hiftorian regards as accelerated by particular incidents, 


. but.originating in general caufes. Thefe he clearly and ftrongly de- 


monftrates ; {tates the progre{s and amount of the changes, and [ums 

the advantages religious, moral, civil, and political, which re- 
fulted co England from bis great revolution in the church. Ln fumming 
up that fingular reign, he obferves that the evils which refulted from 
individual character and ({pecial circumftances were only temporary ; 
the good arifing from general caufes was permanent, and contained 
in itielf the means of progreflive improvement, Navigation and trade 
he follows through the reign of Edward VI, and fketches the politi~ 
cal and legiflative changes. Of the reformation, which was now com- 
pleted, he gives the following fhort, and we think jult, charadter, 
“* The reforin was greaz, though lefs violent and more gradual than 
in fome other countries, where they laid the whole hierarchy prof- 
trate; yet from its moderate and progreflive nature it was the moft 
likely to be durable. While it humbled the pride and ambition of 
the clergy, and reftrained their avarice and profligacy, ic left them 
tank and property, to maintain the dignity conducive to the pur- 
pofes of their office, in a country where great diverlity of rank and 
property prevailed.”” Admitting this account to be politically juft, 
we fhould think it too exclufively political if we did not find through- 
Out the work that our author is the ftrenuous votary of the Chriftian 
teligion. Of Mary’s character the following etching, though not 
new, very ftrongly conveys the chief principles of her conduct : 

* The leading features of Mary’s chira€ter were, an ardent and. bound 


lefs weal for Romith bigotry, and an ungovernable love for the man whom 
fhe married. Thefe pailions, enhancing and inflaming each other, account 


for the moft important tranfaGions of ber thost and detectable reign. At ° 
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énce a religious’ ahd de; HE pertectted and butchered 


protehants, 4& plea‘ beslelt and ber bigutedand’csue! hufband ; wile, to 
gratily ai fechre @ greaterportion dfebis fove, the oppreied 
aud er people, andengeged:in a-mott impolitie and..deitructive 
wat, vy Ree Se of feqwsr. gar tee) bes .couemene?> vA) tif ' 
° Our author, ‘however, ‘allows that*mahy very beneficial laws Were 
enced in her reign. | EWaabeeh is o diftingvithed favéuficé wit our 
Riftorian’s he get ety eng se ol eal Ar as the 
eof profperith) foourty pahd force to Papland? and from hé 
rdirws the priest ie 8 ‘the ‘eftabWiher OF the reformed 
Hd permanent foundations” Regardittg her merely as 
@ public’ tharaGte? ptoducihé’ cetcaint refuilts “beating on “his Tubjed, 
dies hot enter inte her private defeats ‘or even into ‘meafures’ of 
her iment that Jo not appertain t6 the progréfs ofiriational prof. 
petity*and powers he prefents her promotion’ of agriculture, trade 
arid difeovery, voyages; wavigators, commercial ‘corporations, int)ud- 
imt!'the Baft India Company, which atcount Ne clofes with the fol- 
kowing fummary.) * "Phus the reign’ of this Princefs very ‘ftrongly 
ande ally: promoted agriculture, internal’and foreign’ tradé, ma- 
vitime fall and euterprize, the means of fubfifting, enc > and aps 
grandiaing the people cntruftedto her care.” ‘Our author proceeds to the 
fifeund»progrefs of the Enghth navy, until by the difeomfituré’of'the - 
Atmada its pre-eminence was eftablifhed: ** From that tine,” he 
faysyyt England became miiftrefs ofthe ocean’; her’ fajlors thencefor- 
Waid orceived themfelves fuperior to thofe of all othernatiots. “The 
donc eption powerfully contributed to the attainment of reality. ‘Since 
that wntey defeat, difafter; and difgrace, Have never failed to follow 
Mote, whorthave prefumed to “brave England on her own element. 
Phe fame reign witnetled the firft regular formation of an’ Engirfh 
navy; wed itsfupremiacy overall other naval powers.” ‘Security, our 
suthorthews, was the obje& of Elizabeth's interference im the’ affairs 
@ the Continent, and he marks the advance ‘6f Enyland ‘in’ her 
uence” on thé -reft of Europe. “fin the time 6f Hénry VIl!. 
agland thewed fhe could maintain the balance of power: Under 
Bhizabeth,. in'preferving that balarice, England aflumed the character 
PhictRthe hasy except in the’reigns of the Stuarts, — finee — 
tamed, of the ri and indépendefce of Eufope again 
the Simtel tort difturbers of Ge araagualey.” He afterwards regerds 
the reign of Elizabeth in‘regard ‘to civil and ecclefiaftical inftitations, 
» Manners, andiireratare: Without highly venerating the 
charaéter of Jamies, outoatith6F allows tit prince great credit as the 
promoter of commerce and national prota ‘the father of coloni- 
zation, and the firft (ettlemof Irefind: In the infant plantation of 
Dlew kngland oar au: hor-marks thebeginnings of that repvblicah - 
m,owhychan its progrefs and effeéts~conftitute# {uch an important 
parewf fits hiftery: “Phe difpires:betwetn the King and the Com- 
8 openehe euthor’s-opimiorr whe fentiménts*on fubjects of con- 
Risutional freedoms whieh wore Mons y"appeatr in his view of the 
~ wheat Rae Sa = fucceeding 
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fucceeding reign. Here and-throughout the work he thews himfelt 
the friend of that consbined: liberty and order which confticures the 
fupreme excellence of the Britifh conftitution. He approves of the 
firt claims of the Commons, and their oppofition to unconftitutional 
mandates, and illegal exactions; but early and carefully marks the 
excels of a principle which to a cestain extent was right. ‘* With 
this generous zeal for liberty,”” he fays, ‘* was joined a repugnance 
pa tS however falutary and expedient; a fpirit of demoe 
cratical.and puritanical enthufiafin which fought to level all ranks and 
dit ions, however neceflary to the ftability and well-being. of facies 
ty, From.their meeting in. 1640, to the clofe of 1641, they (che 
Condens) vindicated. and fecuced the conftitutional, and .beneficial 
rights, privileges, and liberties of Englifh fubjects: in 1640, they 
anacked the no Jefs con{titutional and beneficial powers delegated fot 
the sational, good to.an Eoglith King.” Difcriminately attentive: to 
conttitutional ights, while our hiftorian deems the refiftance to tripe 
money, the sboluiee of the Star Chamber and High Court of Com- 
mifion proper and laudable, he reprobates their very firft judicial 
resin as. not only illegal but iniquitous, ‘* In the mode,’’ he 
bit 0 profecuting and trying Strafford and Laud, the accufers 
urging, and the judges admitting, aéts to be treafon, which were 
got treafon by the law of the land, both commons and peers were 
guilty of much greater and more irreparable tyranny, than any againft 
whieh they..had fo. properly and ftrongly remonftrated. Toe civil 
warscand their difmal cataftrophe in regicide, democratic anarchy, and 
military.defpotifm, manifeft the direful effects of popular and preva- 
lent.enthufiafm.”’ In following commercial progrefs in the. feign 
Charles 1. and confidering the colonies, he farther exhibits the ré- 
publican and turbulent fpirit of the New Englanders, and early,der 
monftrates a difference of political fentiment between the northers 
and fouthern colonies to which he often recurs in the courte of the 
hiftory. A view of the ufurpation of Oliver Cromwell, his policy 
domeftic and foreign ; of the ftate of Europe, Englifb literature, foie 
ence, and manners extends to the reftoration. hough evidently no 
friend to his countrymen, the Stuarts, Dr, B. allows to les II. and 
even to James, the merit of rapidly promoting commerce and navi- 
gation, Charles’s reign, though frequently arbitrary, he juttly re- 
gards as the occafion of fome of the fte bulwarks by which the 
conftitution is guarded. Now firft mentioning the whigs, he beltows 
. them caieeiatedl circumfcribed by + and cautious bounds: 
the name, he fays, of whigs “ is important.and venerable, while it 
fignifies olan of confticutinnal freedom, without extending to 
invaders of the no leis conftitutienal prerogatives of the crown,’ 
From the domeltic policy. of Charles, our author eeds to his fos 
reign, and properly reprobates.his cennexion with France. Janes he 
regards with that mixture of contempt and detcftation which many 
Writers have exprefied cowards that aufguided prince; but which wé 
think exceflive. ‘The conftitutional difer ion of our author ap- 
No. LXI. VOL. x¥. x Pears 
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pears very prominent where he marks the extent and bounds of the 
change. in the fucceflion effected by the revolution of 1688. « Ne. 
ceflity,” he fays, “ compelled a. deviation from the rules of heredi- 
tary fucceffion to the throne of England; the fame neceffity that dic. 
tated the exception, defined its bounds, The difqualification of James 
had arifen from his arbitrary principles and conduct, chiefly origin. 
ating in popifh. doctrines, and exercifed to promote cha notions 

government... The next proteftant fucceflors not only prefumed, 


. bat known to be the enemies of civil and ecclefaftical tyranny, were 


fubftituted, on their agreeing to conditions neceflary for the fecu- 
rity of liberty and religion.’ He fketches the efiorts of Britain un- 
der ‘William for oppofing the ambition of France, and in concludin 
his view of that conteft, he fays, ** From his continental fuccefles, 
and his maritime difafters, Louis might have learned, that while the 
directed her principal attention. to armies, France might gratify her 
upkunded ambition; but. that her marine exertions to.cope with 
England, brought a reduction of her ftrength.” ‘This is.a dodrine 
which our author repeatedly illuftrates. In this reign finance is in- 
troduced, ‘and an account of the Bank and funding fyftem. Finance 
is followed by the farther progrefs of commerce, whence he proceeds 
to the conftitution as eftablidhed under William. ‘* The act of fet- 
tlement,”’ he fays, ‘* was a corollary from the act of the Convention’ 
Parliament, which had fettled the Crown in’168g. The political 
dogtrine. eftablifhed in both, was.fimple and explicit: in the mixed 
monarchy and free government of England, an hereditary line, .not 
difqualified, fhall fucceed. -Thefe were the grounds on which Anne 
afcended. the throne, to the exclufion of her brother, the fon and re- 
prefentative of King James.” ‘The account of Anne, in fketching 
domeftic politics, verges too much to the whig fide, particularly in 
the cafe of Sacheverel, whofe conduét and charater have never been 
fairly ftated in any hiftory of the times, The union with Scotland 
is concifely mentioned, but its effects very ftrongly exhibited. Com- 
merce under Queen Anne flourifhed more than at any former period ; 
hut the principles of political €tonomy Were nor thoroughly under- 
ftood. George I. an upright and prudent prince, who fought the 
benefit of his fabjedts, was by f{pecial circumftances thrown into too 
elofe a conneion with the whigs, whom he employed almoft ex- 
clufively, In this reign, under Walpole, minifterial influence grew 
to a height that was never*known before. The connection between 
the whigs and the monied intereft» produced a ftock-jobbing enthu- 
fiaim, efpevially the South Sea bubble.. Though favourable to the 
whigs, our author confines his. approbation to their political tenets, 
and does not fail to reprobate the infidelity which now. prevailed 
among them, and? follows it to its very natural confequence in mo- 
rality. Under George I. commeree continued to flourith. orm? II. 
adopted the policy of his father, domeftic and foreign, and almoit ex- 
clufively employed whigs.'W alpolé at this period had a numerous body 
of fupporters, fays our author, ** in LITERARY MEN, at lcaft in “_* 
who 








ce 


"it into the form ia which it now 


"return; to which caufe we prefume we may afer 
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who, in various departments of ¢ompofition, hiftoriéal, political, theo- 
logical, in lyric and dramatic poetry, praifed the minifterial plans, 
and vilified the opponents of government.” He prefénts a fhort but 
ftriking view of the oppofite writers, efpecially the Crafifman. Un- 
der Walpole commerce continued to increafe, until it was interrupt- 
ed by war with Spain, Our author admits it was natural for George 
IJ. in his fituation and circumftances to -be partial ta the whigs. 
Frederic, Prince of Wales, in a great degree educated an Englith- 
man, tefolved:'to employ talents and merit, without refpe& to party, 
had inftilled the fame principles into his fon and heir. hie. 


« Eminent,” he fays, “ for domeftic virtues, his Highnefs and his Prin- 
cefs direéted their chief attention to the tuition of their children, and ef- 
pecially to initiate their heir in the opinions, principles, fentiments, and 
difpofitions, befitting a perfonage deitined to be fovereign of Great Bri- 


tain. The rebellion alfo demonitrated that the hoafe oi Brunfwick was 
- not fupported by a party only, but by the Britifh nation; and probably 


added ftrength to the former conviction of the heir of the Crown, that a 
king placed on the throne of Britain fhould rule for all his fubjeéts, and 
chute fervants according to merit, and not party creeds; and confirmed his 


_ determination to infufe the fame dofrine into his eldeit fon,” 


This is the firft view our author prefents of our prefent fovereign, 
the opinions and fentiments in which he was educated, ‘Fouthing 
upon the belligerent efforts of the war in 1739, the intrdduétion 
clofes with a view of the adminiftration of Mr. Pelham) after the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, and clofes with the approach of a new war. 
Such is our author’s view of the pfogreflive improvement’ of Eng- 
land in internal profperity arid ftrength, in eftimiation and importance 
among foreign powers. ' 

The firft chapter of the hiftory traces the rife, progrtefs, operations, 
and refults of the war to the acteffion of George III. | 


(To be continued in our next.) 
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Glasgow. A Poem, By John Mayne... 12mo. Rr. 51. Cadell and Davies, 
‘ London. t W. ci, Gloucelier. 1803. 


HE author of thefe Verfes informs wus, im a’note prefixed, that they 
were firft publithed in the Glafgow es for Dec. 1783, where 

it had remained but for the notice of the late Dr. Geddes, which »was 
“ fo extremely flattering as to induce him to revife, tuextend, and to bring 
Such notice the author feems,to, think. deferving of flattering mention in 
ibe.the following poetical 


charafter of his friend. | 
x 2 “ Led 
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“ Led by a luftre fae divine, a ¢ 
Ev’n Geddes vifited this fhrine! , 
Geddes! {weet fav’rite o’ the Nine! 
Shall live in {tory ; 
And, like yon conftellation, thine 
In rays 0” glory !” 
To this verfe is attached a note, in which the Doftor is farther charac 
terized as ‘ eminently qualified for the laborious and important work in 
which he had for a feries of years been engaged, that of giving an Englith 
verfion of the Scriptures of the Old and New Teftaments.” How ‘far the 
known deiftical principles 6f the Rev. Alexander Geddes, L. L.D. might 
be deemed qualifications requifite for fuch an undertaking, we mult leave 
to thofe to ailert whofe chiefconcern it is to vilify and degrade, rather 
than to vindicate and uphold, the divine authority and facred evidences of 
the Holy Seriptures; but we have good reafon to conclude from the Doc- 
tor’s preface to the work abovementioned, that no pious reader of his Bi- 
ble who builds his, hopes of futurity upon the “ comfort of the-{criptures,” 
would willingly conform his faith to the verfion of a deift’s pen. We do 
not wih ito regard our author as deliberately making the W cad affertion 
from. matute confideration of the fubjeé, but as fulfering the partiality of 
friend{hip:to betray hina into an opinion more complimentary than true. — 
We regret this circumftance much, as it forms the only exceptionable part 
of the production before us. The poem itfelf is written with a confidera- 
ble pertinn of that interetting fimplicity-which is the peculiar charm of 
the Scottitl mufe. As a {pecimen of the poetry we hall lay before our 
readers the following verfes, in which the author celebrates the indultry 
and loyalty of Glafgow. : ! 
~-« «<" -Frde Forth, athort the land, to Clyde, 
‘4° Her’ barks, a’ winds and weathers, glide ; 
* ‘And, on the bofom o’ the tide, 
. ** -- WY’ gentle motion, 
“| “Her véffels, like a foreit, ride, 
~~ And kifs Auld Ocean ! 


.. Nor only her’s what trade imparts— 
She’s great in arms as weel as aris: 
.: Her gallant fons, wi’ loyal hearts, 
A’ tak the field; 
. Refolv’d,: when knaves wou'd {catter darts, 
.» »90/Theie king to. thield. 


*~ **"* Wnd’yet; tho’arm’d they thus appear, 
They only arm while’danger’s near: | 
When Peace, bleft Peace! + to them maift dear, 
Difpels the gloom, ‘ 
They for the fiuttle change the fpear, 
And ply the loom ! 


Hail, Indufiry! thou richeft gem 
That fhines in Virtue’s diadem ! 
While Indolence, “wi* tafter’d hem, 
| Around her knée; - 

Sits, chitt’ring, like the wither’d lem 
O’ fome bofs tree! 
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To thee we owe. theflocks o’ fheep : 
That glad Benlomond’s cloud-capt feep--, 
The pregnant mines that yield yon heap 
O’ maily coals— 
And a’ the tenants 0’ the deep, 
oat Caught here in thoals! 


And a’ the villas round, that gleam 

Like fpangles i’ the funny beam; 

The bonny haughs that laughing feem, 
Wi’ plenty growing ; | 

And a’ the bleach-fields on ilk fiream 
Thro’ Clydefdale flowing !” | 

In explanation of the 27th verfe is given the following note, which we 
gratify ourlelves by inferting. 

“ Atan early period of the revolution in France, when the perfons who 
aflumed the government of that country not only defiroyed thei own King 
and Queen, but took oaths of hatred to kings in general, a band of gen- 
tlemen in Glafgow, actuated by fentiments of the pureft loyalty, having 
equipped, dilciplined, atid embodied themlelves at their own expenceyvo- 
luateered their fervices in defence of the crown and government of their 
country; and diffufed, by their example, a {pirit of patriotic ardour which 
fon became general throughout Scotland—a fpirit for which, Glafgow, 
in times of danger, has always been eminently Aiain uifhed.” 

At the prefent eventful period, when all that malignity, cruelty; and 
violation of every honeft and honourable principle which warked.the be- 
ginning of the French revolution, fills the breait of one tyrant at this ad- 
vanced ftage of it, and is directed by him againft the peace and;profperity 
of this c&intry, we doubt not but the fame loyal promptitude will be 
evinced by thefe and ail our northern brethren. We cannot deny our- 
felves the pleafure of making another extract from this eniertaining little 
work ; firft prefacing it with the following notice of the author. 

“ Lang-fide is a {mall village, about two miles fouth from Glafgow. 
The hill above this village, is memorable for being the ftene of the lait 
effort of the unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots, to regain her crown and 
dignity from the regent Murray. Mary, under the painful agitation of 
great patlions, beheld the battle from a rifing ground. “A hawthorn-buth, 
commonly known there by the name of Queen Mary’s Thorn, tarked out 
the {pot where the ftood, till it decayed by age; but another has lately 
been planted in its place, by the proprictos of the ground, to preferve the 
remembrance of this interefting, circam{tance,” 

“ Or, at Lang-fide, palit feenes review, 
And round yon thorn my fighs renew; “ue 
Where, when the vanquilh’d. {quadrons flew, 
That came to fend her, 
Lorn Mary bade a lang adieu 
To regal {plendourt 
Att, Crookftone, frae th le-wa’, 
The beugle-horn was heard to blaw! 
Again the caft a look, and faw 
Thy ttately tow’rs— 
Lang ling’ring, till the lait huzza 


O’ rebel pow’rs! 
X 3 Nae 
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Nae troops to guard her in her flight ; 
Naz friends that Fett afflert her en 3 
Nae bow’r-maids now, wi’ fond delight, 

Their cares employ 
To.cheer at morn, or foathe at night, 
Her great annoy ! 


To where se meng Bet | lay, 
Far in the wilds o’ Gallowa 
Owr mols, owr moor; up bank and brae ; 
The Moui..er goes; 
Nae mair, frag that ditatt’rous day, 
To tafte repofe ! 


Still, at Lang-fide, in hillocks green, 

The traces 0’ the camp are feen: 

Still, Fancy paints the conflict keen ; 
And figures there, 

The angel form o’ Scortann’s Queen, 
In deep delpair!” 7 

We have thus enabled our readers to judge for themfelves of the poeti- 

eal talents of the author; and we are free to confelsy that had not the note 

refpeGting Dr. Geddes’ qualification as a commentator upon the Sacred 

Scriptures been introduced, we thould have had the fatisfaction of {peaking 

with unqualified approbation of the whole performance ; but having in a 

former pait of our critical labouis,* decidedly reprobated the Doétoi’s reli- 

gious principles as altogether unfavourable to tach an important undertaking 

ws that referred to in the note in queition, we held it our duty not to pals 4 

contrary opinion over in filence, 


The Inquiry. Part]. 8vo. Pr.44, “Hatchard. 1803, 


THIS is a poem publifhed in the fame form as the preceding, with notes, 
Muth genius and good writing are difplayed in it, The following lines 
will point out the author’s object of “ Inquiry.” 


« Hark! as I paufe, the diftant voice of pray’r, 
Breaking at intervals the fumbrous air! 
And, lo! the ‘able pall, the high-plum'd bier, 
And weeping train, the pomp of death, appear. 
The dirge begins: how {weet with lengthen’d peal 

hrough the vait pile the mingling number's fieal, 
While the deep organ’s folemn {wells con{pire 
With notes feraphic from the white-rob'd choir. 

That awful ttrain a Ch-ifuan’s trutt exprefs’d, 
The grave fubdu’d, and hopeful hullow’d ref. 
But, oh! deep tadnets dweit upon the found ; 
Darker the fiadowy dome aveye me frown’d, 
And feem’d to thare the thudder and the figh, 
Which atk’d, Is this a pageant anda lie? 





# Vide Anti-Jacobin Review, Vol. VILL, p. 193, 
* Oh 
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« Oh that my foul, endu’d with prefcient pow’r, 
Could rend the veil that Throuds the dying four ! 


Oh thaf, no more to tort’ring doubts a flave, | 
She view'd her certain doom beyond the grave !” 





We humbly conceive the author has fiarted this difficulty merely for the 
fake of proving the abfurdity of the doubts which coniftitate it, in a very 
fuperior ftrain of poetry; and as we are aware that we (hall afford our 
readers much gratification, we fhall make fome detached extra¢ts from the 
poem, although fo uniformly is the firength ofaeatoning and, poetieal {pirit 
preferved throughout, that one excerpt would {ufhce to characterize the 
whole. The infidel proféffion of VoWaire is thus moi admirably expofed 
in all its miferable confequences. 


“ Strange world of good, replete with ev’ry evil, 
Pain, death, want, woe, damnation, and the devil ; 
So fpoke Voltaire—and with too jult a hand 
His {portive tale of human mis’ry plann’d, 
Which brings all earthly woe before our eyes, , 
And, firange! to make us laugh, not make us wile: 
This world’s great purpofe, thou delsfive droll, 
Was not to turn our brains, but try our foul, 
For evils phyfical mult be confet'd 
Of moral good the fountain and the telt. rsa 3W 
And grant the world were all thy colours make it, 
Fen as they reprefent it, let us take it— 
Thy pen profane its unmeant aid bath given 
To Scripture, immortality, and Heaven. 
| For who the birth of evil can declare, 
Save Infpiration? what, fave Heay’n, repair? . 2° 
“ Ye fair and young who wither in your bloom, 
And {ink in filent forrow to the tomb, 
Or kneel in anguith round a parent’s bed, 
And clafp a corle, and kiis the fenlelefs dead ! 
*Tis yours the hypocrite’s pretence to fcan, 4 
Who, Heav’n denying, boatis him friend to man. 
« Parents! who bend o’er black fucceeding biers, — 
Like Niobe, yet not with heathen tears, 
But fuch as Young or Atterbury wept, 
Jn early graves when each fair daughter flept ! 
Say, does the lenient philofophic page 
With confolation cheer your drooping age? 
« Ye who that killing agony have prov’d, 
To fee the friend, whom ce a child ye lov'd, 
With falt’ring lips call bleflings on your head, 
And wring your hand, and fink among the dead—_ 
Senfelefs that breaft, which with your joy would glow, 
Or pitying hide the facred guth of woe! 
Lo! the philanthropift beholds you fimart! 
What thare poifefs ye in that boundlefs heart ? 
« And ye, fupreme in forrow, doom’d to know 
Pangs that annihilate all other woe, 
X 4 Say, 
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Say, if to univerial kindne’s true, - 
The fage, who feels for all ihings, feels for you ; 

« (Or dreams he, lke this polith’d, heartlefs age, 
True .ove the fiGion of a poet's page? 

Not {fo the youth, who, fiom diftemper'd dreams, 
Awakes in tears, and by the moon’s pa.e beams 
Steals falt’ring forth to prets, with boiom cald, 
The long-lamented virgin’s hallow’d mould, 
Whole vain remembrance, though his heart it rive, 
Is fweeter than the {mile of all that live: 

Nor the, who {its on wild Coiumbia’s ihores, 
While rains defcend and Niagara roars, 
Through many a harricane in midnight gloom, 

A folemn ftatue by the warrioy’s tomb; 

Then bears him to the awful feaft, and proves 
She hopes as firmly as the firmly loves: 

Bleft, if her ignorance that hope fecures 

From icience, that but ferves to ruin yours.) 

“ Say, ye difirefs’d! when on your night forlorn 
Breaks the {weet beam of heav’n's expeéted morn, 
And Hope, on pinions glitt’ring with your tears, 
Wafis the reviving heart to happier ipheres ; 

How will ye thank the wretch whole cruel zeal 
Denies her balmy wing its pow’r to heal, 

Dooms ye anew the parting pang to bear, 

And prove a lecond, infinite, de{pair ? 

Hurl'd from your flight to vifionary blifs, 

Down the void, fathomlefs, unknown, abyfs, 

Helplefs ye fink—the demon hovers o’er, 

And, pleas’d, proclaims, The dead thall wake no more ! 

“ What virtue droops not, by the found opprefs’d ? 
What vice but elevates her brighten’d crett ? 

“ Ye famifh’d myriads! of whofe daily toil 
The fons of Luxury devour the fpoil— 

Ye lights of earth, whom Genius fiarves !—ye brave, 
Whole life-blood’s purchafe gluts fome coward knave— 
Ye fair, by chaftity condemn’d to need, 

Whom virtue beggars, and whom vice would feed— ” 
Ye innocent, deftroy’d by wrongful doom, 

And wrong’d hy Sander c’en beyond the tomb— 

Ye wretched, who ne'er hope to talte of joy— 

¥e bleft, whole blifs the grave muft foon detiroy— 
Defpair! for, chain’d to this terreftrial ball, 

Joy'ul or fad, the prefent is your all! 

“ Be brave, juft, innocent, be poor no more ; 
Cheat, plunder, flab; turn sera iy sant. and whore, 

“ No! Qill be brave, be honeft, wife, gallant, 
Yet for no fingle crime a licence want. 

Shame on the world, and on its virtues fhame! 
How ill the fubfance anfwers to the name ! 
Valour’s a murderer; Gallantry a punk; 


And Wit blafphemes; and Honefty gets drunk. 


AS 
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A& then each crime; and of thy crimes be vain, 
For Honour yet iha’l rank thee in his (rain. 
Honour! that murder, létcher,* gaméiler, ‘Ot; 
Who dares do ev’rythiag, but What he ought, : 
Who tabs his friend, deferts the cuin’d mand, A 
Cheats fiarving honefty, while knaves are paid, 
Sivs againt? hiking, boatts unaGed guilt, 
Yet flies trom eenfGience to his raprer’s hilt. 
When learce a frown the gay aduilt'rer draws 


From Britain’s virtuous dames and tender laws, W636 
Why thun thy rival’s couch, although thy friend - ‘. 
He imarts, dugrac’d ; thee finifes anc fame attend J 
Since love is natural, and paftion wild, . 
Why ftart to violate thy patron’s child? Ju 


Her foul unprincipie, her bedy fteal, 
Cheat to poilefs, and marder to conceal !” 


>. 


Then follows the following fine infance of irony, than which 3 we do not 
semember to have found in modern poetry a more animated patlase. 


“* Now, great Difcoverer of th’ eternal tomb, 
The pride which merit ju‘tifies, alfume ! 
Theie are thy works, ferene Defiroyer! thefe 
And more, and wore, that never thock thibe eafe ! 
Oh that the Mufe’s fuppliant voice could teach 
Thy pride a nobler eminence to reach !— ' 
If fuch the truths your prais’d refearches find, i 
In-‘mercy hide them—wmercy to mankind ! ‘ 
The fage who firft comhip" d the footy grain, \ 
Which, wing’d by fire, bears carnage © ‘er the plain, 
In terms uncouth conceal’d th’ inventor’s claim, 
Myrtiertous till more frank difcov’rers came ; 
Then flath’d the noify rain from its cell, 
And each bright flaih {wept multitudes to hell. 

Alas! vain pray’r, though all the virtues die? 
Then hai}, triumphant Vice, thy bei? ally ! 
Praife him, ye profligates; whofe bounty gare 
Your bodies liberty, your fouls a grave f 
Proceed, ' great Hero! icurn all ties, all laws, 
Dety perdition to enfure applaufe: | 
Chae fuff'ring Goodnefs from het only fand ; . 
Let crimes, unmuzzled, lacerate the land ; ' 
By incredulity be cheaply wiie ; 
Nought hear, nought know, doubt all, and all defpie ; 
Turn earth to chaos; order to milrule; 
Mankind make brutes ; ; and God a fiend or fool : 
»*Then bid the world thy plainer faith rece ive 
And laugh at fools who miracles believe ! 


-" wea 


The concluding lines of this firft part are no iefs elegant oe they are 


beautifully deicriptive. 


“ Divine Philofophy! much injur’d name, 
Ufurp’d to eonfecrate a villain’s ainy! 


Thou, 


ne ee rat 
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Thou, frienc of man, ‘beneficent and mild, 
Sifter of Piety, and Reafon’s child! 
Far other aims thy genuine fons purfue, 
Far other pro{pects meet their jufter view. | 

“ As when the clouds of autumn, filver bright, 
Fleece the blue heav’ns with calm and equal light, 
Or veft the wide expanfe with fober grey— 
When no wind breathes, no fongfter glads the fpray ; 
And, where the woods a dying pomp uphold, 
Fluth’d with gay berries and autumnal! gold, 
Stirs not a rader murmur than the found 
Of the pale leaf, flow-circling to the ground, 
Some penfive wand’rer through the ruflet glade 
Marks the fad charm of beauty foon to fade, 
(Sad as the {mile with which fond lovers greet— 
A parting {mile, though melancholy, fweet !) 
E’en thus (for oft amid the cloud the {pies 
A tranfient opening to the diftant tkies) 
Would uninfpir’'d Philofophy furve 
This world of beauty salagied with decay. 
This hated lore, ialike her influenee fair, 
Would blaft each hope, turn forrow to defpair, 
Darken life’s gloom, and aggravate its weight : 
As ftormy clouds, that, big with icy freight, 
E’en ’midit the {miles of fome fweet genial-day, 
That blefs’d November with the warmth of May, 
Chill the bright empyréan as they rile, 
And winter fcowls from all! the alter’d tkies. 
The weeping woods droop, confcious of their doom, 
The blacken’d waves grow colder at the gloom, 
And the loft trav’ller views in wild affright, 
The cheerlefs eve, and dreads the long, long night. 
But fhould no low’ring ftorm o’ercaft the fcene, 
Nor wintry whirlwind thake the fweet ferene— 
If haply then the fun at length unthroud 
His ftreamy fplendour from an ev’ning cloud, 
Blue roll the feas—each vetlel on its way, 
The fpires? thie caftle and the circling bay, 
Shine forth illumin’d by the rofy ray: 
So Revelation fheds, to cheer our doom, 
The ray divine that gilds this earthly gloom. 
Pleas’ man, exulting in the hawvesly light, 
Hails the glad promife of a morn more bright ; 
With refignation views the day withdrawn ; 
Sinks calm to rei, and waits the glorious dawn,” 














The admirers of good poetry will not efteem their attention ill repaid 
by a perufal of this poem, which we take upon us to recommend to our 
readers, as one of the faireit produttions of the Britith mule that have lately 
come before us, 
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; or, Verses addressed to the Patrons of the Society for bettering the Con- s 
dition and encreasing the Comforts of the Poor. By Thomas Al{top Warren, Sy 
B.D. Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, and Curate of Flamitead rik 
and Ken(worth, Hertferdhhire. 4to. Pp. 40. Hatchard. 1803. aS 

WE heartily with for the fake of their fubje@t, and the motive which ie 

| di@ated thefe verfes, that we could fpeak as approving!y of them as we oH 
have done of the preceding ; but in trath we cannot. “a 

“ It is not doubted,” {ays the author in his preface, “ that an attempt “i 

to premote the great objects of the Society will be candidly received: oe 

whilit to many minds the mere fubje& of its Reports makes them highly at, 

jnterefting, others, whole wealth and fiation enable them much to advance hp 

the intereits of humanity, may be prevented from recurring to the beft ae 

means of doing fo, by what they confider, asa dry, calculating detail, un- ay 

amufing from its very nature. There are people who would rather give vd 


their money, than their attention; volatile, though not badly natured — | 
Such mult be attra@ted to conviétion, and allured into benevolence. Pic- he i 
tures of poetry, though imperle@ly {ketched, may operate on thefe ; when he 
the outline has failed, the pourtrayed refult may intereft, and, pleafed with Z 
the effect, fuch may at leagth be anxious to inquire into, and promote the fl ra 
means,” | mH 
We much fear that the purchafers of thee verfes, if they experience Ks 
no other “ conviction or allurement to benevolence” than what the verles es 
themfelves afford will very probably confider their attention, 1f not their oe 
money, thrown away. But we will not exprefs our apprehenfions with- eo. 
out giving our reafons for them, which unfortunately are moft abundantly ‘i 
fupplied j almoti every verle of this foem, if fo a compofition may be ta 
called in which not one of the requifites of poetry is to be found. Let bite; 
our extraéts {peak for them/elves, i 
The author thus defcribes a mother’s joy at her child’s inoculation by 


one of the charitable Vaccine inftitutions, 


“ Or haply, if her little arm 
Be ftamp’d with Safety's vaccine seal, 

She {miling thews the ray charm— 
Whilit Gratitude’s warm tear-drops fteal ¥ 


Down the bleft mother’s mantling cheek; 
* Ah! how unlike (the fays) what I 
Suffer’d, when woes J cannot ‘peak 
Oppreis’d me, and Death threaten’d nigh.’ 


Then chance fome treafur’d book is brought, 
Beltow'd by a kind Pattor’s care, 

Tn which is mutually fought 
The fong of praife, or word of pray’r, 


Bent are the knees, uprais’d the hands; : 
And if the hufband feek the door, 
In pious awe he lifi’ning ftands, ~ 
Till duty’s veiper rites be o’er.” 
We would f{ubmit to the author’s confideration, whether it would not 
have been fomething more pious in the hufband if he had knelt too and 
joined the prayers of his wife and child, 


We. 
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We cannot fay we think the following inflances of teanfpofition very 
elegant of their kind; and pethaps they may, in fome degree, be regard. 
ed as perplexing the fenfe. . 


“« The fingle room, where old and young, 
Ot either fex, promifcuous dwell, 

Thefe frequent.have been, Pity’s tongue 
Falters, ‘ thefe frequent are,’ to tell.” 











“ But if the haplefs orphan there 
His head muit thelter, there if feek 
Old age its pillow—liberal care 
Be vigilant, to guard the weak.” 
** Nor is your anxjous zeal lefs kind, 
Nor pity le/s admires your page, 
When Liverpool’s inftructed blind 
It thews, what ufeful arts engage.” 


We hope our readers will not lofe fight of the amazing idea conveyed 
in the lafi line of the following verte. 


“ Whether they plait the twifted thong, 
Or bid the woven batkets rife 

T heir work is {till fo true, fo lirong, 
Lhat sure their fingers must have eyes.” 





we 
- - 
eo awe. 
— 


No one, it is prefumed, will deny the next verfe a confiderable fhare 
of {weetnels, e’en to the overpowering of the fenfe. 
** Sweetly thy high wood waves its line, 
Sweetly thy liltes grace its thade; 
Sweetly thy lake’s wide mirrors thine, 
Thy rills guth fweetly thro’ the glade. 


Ne - , 
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me We have earnefily fought for a tolerable fpecimen of the Rev. Mr. War- 

ren’s poetic powers, throughout this quorto production; but alas! for Be- 

abl neficence ! our fearch lias been in vain. Perhaps, we may prelume, he would 

& pas he belt foot, fasemoli ; we will, therefore, try the firft four or five 
veries, : 


“ Kind-hearted few! whofe generous care 
Regards the loweft fate of mat, 

Intent, for athers wants to (pare, 
For others thoughtletine{s to plan! 


Humane I deem your zealous toil, 

To pity’s fofieli feelings true, 
As his, who gave sweet wine and oil 

To the poor rupb’d and wounded Jew. 
Wide as the circle of diftrefs, 

The labours of your love exterid: 


Bieft, when enabled moft to blefs 
Befricnded wast, when to befriend. 


Ufefal inquiry—temper’d zeal— 
The certain arts Experience tries, 





Thefe 
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Thefe prove your care—and public weal 
Gradual, the with’d refult fupplies.” 


put it won’t do: however we muft not take our leave of the poetof Be« 
neficence, without thanking him for his difcovery of the quality.of the 
wine which the Samaritan poured into the wounds of the Jew traveller.— 
“ Suet wine and oil.” This is a treafure for future biblical commen- 
tators, which we doubt not will be gratefully accepted by them. 
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Unanimity recommended. By W. Burdon, A.M. Svo. Pr. 26. Newcaltle 
upon Tyne, printed. Oftell, Londen. 1803, 


R. Burdon is one of thofe who think that the late war was unjuft and 

unneceflary ; that France was fighting only for her liberties; that 
the coalition againit her was infamous; that Buonaparte’s charaCter is now 
totally changed, fo “as to make him appear almolt the direct contrary of 
what he was before ;” that, therefore, he is a jult object of our dread and 
enmity; and that the prelent war differs toto colo from the lait. On all 
thefe points we differ toto calo from Mr. Burdon, and {hall ever maintain, 
and be ready to prove, as we have done again and again, that the very 
reverle of this flatement is the fact. Anxious, however, to promote the 
unanimity which he recommends, we fhould have contented ourfelves 
with merely entering our proteft againit this dangerous error, if the author 
had not carried his prefumption to fugh an intolerable length as to infift 
that all who do not concur with him in opinion “ muft be impenetrably 
obtinate, or impenetrably ftupid!” Now to fuch obftinacy and ftupidit 
we moft chearfully plead guilty; but, at the fame time, muft take the lie 
berty of telling Mr. Burdon that the real obitinacy, fupidity, and blind. 
nefs are all his own ; and if the events which have occurred since the Peace 
of Amiens have not fufficed to open his eyes to the Arevious condudi of the 
Firft Conful, his aflociates, and predeceffors, his blindne/s, we are forry to 
fay, is incurable. Still we thank him for this effort to promote what is fo 
ellentially neceflary to our fafety at this moft critical period of our fate, and 
for his earneft exhortations to his countrymen to affert the chara@er and to 
vindicate the rights of Britons. Nor thall we feek to diminifh the effe@ 
of fuch exhortations, by animadverting on fome very objectionable remarks, 
—o the late miniftry, with which they are, fomewhat copioully, in- 
teriperfed. | 


The Warning Drum; a Call to the People of Enyland to resist Invaders. By T. 


Newenham, Efq. 8vo. Pp. 16. 3d, or 2s. 6d. per dozen,’ or 18s. 
per hundred. Baldwin and Debrett. 1803. 


THIS is a ftrong, fenfible, and animated appeal to Britons) unfolding 
to them, in few words, the conftant, unvaried conduét of the regt- 
cide government of France and its prefent deteflable Ulurper, to ali tne 
nations which it has fubjugated ; whether enemies, friends, of allies; and 
fhewing what would be the inevitable fate of this country, were it once 


fubdued by Fcench arms. It is impoflible for any mao, having the heartof _ 
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and views of the Great Diflurber of the peace of Europe. “ A recom 
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a Briton beating in his bofom, to read fuch an appeal without indigna; 
and rage; and without a fixed determination to fled the laft drop b iter 
m his veins in defence of every thing that is, or ought to be, dear to map, 
To the concluding adjuratiun of this eftimable author, “In the name 
Gop, I lay, let every man sow thew himfelf @ true Briton,” we, mol de 
woutly, fay Amen. 


4 V indication of the Cause of Great Britains with Strictures on the insolent anf 
perfidious Conduct of France since the Signature of the Preliminaries of Peace; 
to which is added a Postscript om the Situation of the Continent, and the jre 
jected Invasion of this Country. By Wm, Hunter, Eig. The Second Ea 
tion. 8vO. Pr.84. 2s. Stockdale. 1803. 


IN our laft number (p. 193) we noticed, with merited commendation, 
the firft edition of this tenfible and {pirited pamphlet; and we are happy 
to find, from the rapidity of its fale, that the public opinion of its ments 
coincides with our own. The polticript added to the prefent edition fill 
four and thirty pages, and is replete with pertinent and judicious reflec 
tions on the actual tiate of Europe and the defigns of the French in this 
country, refpeciing which the notions of Mr. Hunter are perfectly juti.— 
Moti heartily do we accede to the trath of the followimg remarks. 

“ Every one who loves his country (and what” [true] “ Briton does not?) 
mutt, in thefe dangerous and convulfive times, be anxious that every in- 
habitant in the empire fhould be awake to its real fituation, and convinced 
of the fecurity that muti refult from vigour, and’ the peril that muff attend 
inaction. In iuch a conteft as this, there can be no choice about medio 
crity: it muft be decitive of our fortune. We mufi either continue to be 
great, or our exiltence as an independent nation mutt terminate.” 

Thele are the truths, aud this is the fpirit, which it has been the un- 
varied objet of onr labours, even during the exiftence of the late “ hollow 
armed truce,’’ (as the Peace of Amiens was moft accurately defived by one 
of the ableft of his Majetty’s preient minifters, the secretary at war) (0 ile 
fil into the minds of our countrymen, Let them feel as Mr. Hunter and 
as we feel on this fubject, and we may then, moft confidently, proclaim 
to the trembling world around us, 

«© This England never did, nor never shall 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror. 

Come the three corners of the world in arms 

And we thall ihock them: nought thall make us rue, 
lf England to itfelf do reft but true.” 





xn Address to the People of Great Britain; Observations on the late Negociatiot 

.« between this Country and France; and an account of B(u)onaparte’s Proect 

. Sor the Invasion of England in concert with a certain Great Potentate. By John 
Corry, Author of a Satirical View of London, &c. i2mo. Pr. 72 
Is, _ Crofby and Co.; Chapple, &c. 1803. 


WE have had more occafions than one of fpeaking favourably of the li- 
labours of Mr. Corry ; and the produétion before us is not calculated 

to r) opinion of him. It breathes, indeed, the true fpirit of 
@ Briton, and difplays, in a juft and i point of view, the difpofition 
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ment of hoftilities againft, France,” moft truly does our author ob- 
ferve, “ ought rather to be a fubject of exultation than (of) forrow to 
every patriotic Briton, for it,is manifeft that the enemy only wilhed to gain 
time, in order to renew the conteft with greater vigour and effect.” No- 
bedy, who has paid the {malleft attention to the conduct of the French 
ernment, from OGiober 1801, to March 1803, can entertain a doubt 
on this fubject; and moit happy is it for us, that our minifters did not 
fufler either the people or themfelves to be any longer impofed upon by 
the thallow artifices with which the enemy vainly edtaaventel to conceal 
his defigns. ‘“ Now that their projetis are difcovered and frulirated, their 
di@ator Bonaparté, with the chara¢teriltic defpotifm of an ulurper, has 
prefumed to menace the fifler ifles with an invafion. This he has done oa 
the prefumption that the people of France will blindly obey all his man- 
dates ;”"—unfortunately he has but too firong groands for {uch prefumption ; 
— andl indeed they {cem to idolize him on the fame principle that” (on 
which) “ fome favage nations worfhip the devil—becaufe they fear him! 
The infatuated and intoxicated French hail their tyrant as a deliverer; but 
itis not impoflible that the hand of the public executioner will remove the 
difturber of Europe.” This is, indeed, ‘‘ a confummation devoutly to be 
wifhed.” We agree with Mr. C. that “ an earthquake which would fwal- 
low us alive, would be le/s dreadful to every patriot, than fuch humilia- 
tion” as the reduction of our country “ to the wretched and degraded fiate 
of a French province ;”—there is one confolation, however, attending fuch 
reflection, viz.—that no real patriot would be left to deplore her fate;— 
Dutce er Decorum EsT PRO Patria MoR!; and perith the cowardly 
wretch who would furvive her fall! 

The “ certain great jotentate” who has determined to ad in concert with 
the Ufurper, is not, as {ome of our readers might be led to apprehend, ei- 
ther of his good and worthy allies, the King of Spain, the King of Praffiay 
the Dey of Algiers, or the Lmperor of Ruidia, but a power to whole friend- 
fhip and good offices he is {till more indebted than to any of thefe mighty 
fovereigns,— Beelzedub ; between whom and his hopeful cléve, there is a 
{pirited dialogue which, aptly enough, concludes the book. 


An Address to the People of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, om 
the threaténed Invasion, $vO. -Pr. 16. 2d. or 12s. per 100. Downes, 
and Spragg. 1803. 

WE confider it as not one of the leaft fortunate circumftances refulting 
from the inordinate ambition and inveterate hatred of Buonaparté, that 
the Britifh prefs has been relea‘ed from tho‘e dilgraceful fetters which had 
been recently impofed upon it, and which were eminently calculated to 
deprive pofierity of the ineflimable advantages to be derived from a tho- 
rough knowledge of the character and conduct of a man whole crimes have 
had fuch a fatal and extenfive influence on the happinefs and independ- 
ence of the European flates. Some ftriking traits of that chara@lec, jiome 
prominent features of that conduct are here difplaved, in plain, pointed, 
and forcible Janguage. This addrefs, indeed, is written with equal ability 
and {pirit; its arguments are irrefiliible, and it is much to be detired that 
thofe who have the ability will manifeft the will to render its circulation 
a extenfive as its objeét is laudable and its tendency beneficial. 
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Offitial Papers, relative to the Preliminaries of Londgn and thé Treaty of Amiew, 
* Publis Pat Paris by authority of the French Government. eae ian 
“8vo. Pr. 112. 3s. 6d Debrett.” 71803. 


THIS appears to be a faithful tranflation from the French of the Con. 
falas Manietio, intended; no deubt, to exhibit to the world a complete 
jullification of the moderate views and facife intentions of the Corfican 
Ufurper, but unhappily for him, though happily for pofterity, affording 
fubftantial proot of his ambition, asrogance, and perfidy. It forms an ule. 
ful collection of liate-papers. 


The Question, Why do we go to War? temperately discussed, according to the Of 
ficial Correspondence. Svo. Pr. 30. Is. Wallis. 1803. 


THIS man of temperance begins his tra& with a mot difmal and mot 
eXaggerated account of our prefent fituation, and by calling on us * t9 
fause;” andends it with an aflurance that we are “ fatally involved ina 
ftate of aGtual war and mult fight—must fight or be destreyed.”” We pretend not 
to reconcile the one obiervation with the other, but fhall merely remark that 
we prefer the la't page of his pamphlet to the firft, As to the intermediate 
parts they con/ilt of a very fuperficial and, in many places, a very fophiilical 
difculfion of the negotiation between the two governments; the refult of 
which is perfectly conformable with that which the Firft Conful himfelf has 
thought proper to draw from a limilardifcuflion. No wonder, then, that the 
author, who quotes Greek too, thould feel the necessity of « deprecating the 
charge of pleading for our enemy, an ulurper, a {poiler, anda niurderer, 
as fome with vehemence” or rather with éruth “ may exprefs themfelves om 
and of declaring that he is “ mot an advocate for Bonaparté;” we, poor 
fimple fouls! were really induced to think that when a writer pleaded a 
caule in the fame fpirit in which it had been previoufly pleaded by the 

incipal_ party himielf, and drew from it the fame conclufions which he 
fs drawn, he might be truly faid to have pleaded for that party, and to 


be his “ advocate ;” but we are happy in acknowledging our mifiake, and 
in correcting Our error. 


‘ “7 * : 
A, Reply to some financial Statements in and out & Parliament. 8vo. Pr. 68. 
, is. Gd. Hatchard. .1803. 


“THESE Remarks, as we learn from the Preface, originally appeared in 
a’ paper called ‘The Cabinet, which, we believe, has fince, to fpeak in re 

nutionary latiguage, cess? d’étre. They apply to fome financial difeuffions 
in ‘Cobbett’s Political Register ; from fome unguarded expreilions in which 
the author infers, molt unwarrantably, that the impending ruin of the 
country is & consolatory prospect to Mr. Cobbett.. Now, no man,- who has 
read the life of Peter Porcupine, and who is acquainted with the noble 
ftand which, almofi fingle and unfupported, the aid Peter, to the immi- 
nént danger of his property and his life, made in.America in favour of his 
own lawful fovereign and gor ernmént, againit a ho!t of fanatics in'e@ted 
with French revolutionary princip'es, and the vices which neceflarily, flow 
from them, can, for a moment, efterfain a doubt of his. patriotifm. Such 
an Wférefivé then is weak and foolifh in the extreme. Pe finare al dif- 
culhon, however, has more of temferance and ingenuity to recommend if. 
lt is fuperiluous to fay, that the author’s deductions are diametrically op- 
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to thofé of Mr. Cobbett, and of Lord Grenville; and that he confi- 
ders Mr, Addington as one of the moft wife and moit able miniiters that 
ever held the reins of government in this country: 
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Atiembt to ingestigate the Cause of the Eyyptian Ophthalmia; with Observations ow 

its Naturt and different Modes of Cure. By George Power, Afiiftant Sur- 

eon to the 23d Regiment of Foot or Royal Welch Fulileers. 2s. 6d, 
urray. 1803. 


W: take an early opportunity of noticing this valuable tract, withing 
. to recommend its perufal efpecially to thofe, to whole caremay 
be committed the many brave fellows now.on their return from Egypt.— 
Mr, Power is entitled to great commendations for his exertions, and has, 
in our opinion, acquitted himfelf in a manner highly creditable to him as 
a profeiiional man and a {cholar. 

Afier examining the opinions of different writers on this difeafe, with 
much candour and peripicuity, he gives his own ideas of the exciting caule 
of Ophthalmia in Egypt. (dedct. 3. p. 16.) 

“ As. the immen/fe quantities of animal and vegetable fubftances which 

abound in Egypt, when acted upon by great heat and moifture, cannot 
failto pafs into pujrefaRtive fermentation, putrid effluvia muft there ailume 
the highelt pollible degree of malignity: the deleterious effects of which 
upon the human body are fo obvious even to perfons not verfed id the 
weed art, that any argument for its prvof os illuftration will be unne- 
Cellary. 
id fh fortenataly,; however, happens for the inhabitants of Egypt, that 
thefe effluvia, fo deitruétive to human life, become fulceptible of new 
changes, whilft buoyant in the atmofphere, by {pontaneous decom pofition, 
whereby their component parts, becoming difengaged, are either reduced 
to their firft principle; or, by taking a new arrangement, form compounds, 
by combination with other fubitances in the atmofphere, to which they 
have a greater affinity. Thus the earthy and faline fubitanees that abound 
in the Egyptian atmofphere are produced, whilft the {warms of infects that 
are propagated, probably tend to correct the putrefcence of the air bya 
paflive as well as an aclivé agent which it isnot neceflary here to infift 
upon. The fubftances, however, whilit fufpended in the air become new, 
though lefs deftruGtive, caufes of difeafe. 

““ The ammoniacal and fixed alkaline falts, either ina nafcent ftate or 


combined with different acids, whilft floating in the wind or depofited with. 


the dews, may tend to occafion an ulceration of the fauces, together with 
@ peeling of the {kin from the face and hands; and from their pungency 
mult be peculiarly deftructive to the eyes. 

“ The argillaceous and calcareous (lime) earths wisich abound in the at- 


moiphere, either in @ feparate ftate, or combined with fulphuric or carbos 

nic acid, and which were fuppofed by the French furgeons to be peca- 

liacly deticuétive to the eyes, may alfo bé thus accounted for. 

_“ Myriads of mutkitoes, with their troublefome buzzing, produce debi4 

lity by preventing fleep; at the fame time that their venomeus bites, by 
WO. LXI, VOu. XV. ¥ ‘One 
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conftantly irritating the furface of the body,occafion fever, not unfrequent. 
lyaccompanied withfymptoms of a mild deliriam, or fome fenfation, which 
it is not poilible to expres by any other term: whilit, probably, the ova, 
Or excrementitious matier of thele animals, if depofited in the eyes, the 
mouth, or even the {urtace of the body, muft materially affeét the organ of 
vifion and contribute to p.oduce an ulceration of the fauces, as well as 
thofe ichorous blotches on the {kin denominated by the natives ser jens? 
breath, 

..“" And finally, as all thefe caufes may be fuppofed to a@t whilft collec 
tively buoyant in the gazcous folveut, as well as when reduced to the 
more active flate of individual miaims, we may be allowed to comprize 
the whole of this concentrated col!uvies of foul and peftilent vapours under 
the generic term Purrip Viaus.” 

Mr. Power’s ideas on the predi!pofing caufe deferve peculiar attention, 
inafmuch as they afford the molt efficient means of prevention. (Sed. 4, 
p- 21, 22.) 

. Asa patrid virus, fimilar to that which exifts in Egypt, may be fap. 
pofed to prevail in other warm climates, without producing timilar dif 
eafes, we mult attribute the peculiarity of Egyptian difeafes to fome innate 
phyfical or moral caules, exiiting in the country itfelf, and conftantly ope- 
rating as one common predi!poing caule. 

*« The firft and moft genera! of thefe feems to be the corporeal as well 
as the mental! debility induced by the exceilive heat of the climate, a too 
frequent ufe both of the tepid and of the cold bath, too long continued; te 
which may be added, exceflive venery, the immoderate «ie of opium and 
tobacco, as well as the want of aliment fufficiently nutritious, fuch as ani- 
ma! foad and wine. | 
~ The fecond caufe, and that which appears to produce a peculiar pre- 
difpofition to Ophthalmia, is the extenfive fterile plain, that is conttantly 
ese to the eve, bounded only by the horizon; its glowing {urlace, 

rongly reflecting the rays of the fun, which tortures the eye by impref 
fing too great a quantity of light upon the retina; at the fame time, that 
the aching ocgaa, finding nothing to relieve the view, or to afford an idea 
of diitance, becomes unavoidably exerted beyond its proper fphere of ac- 
tion. To thefe muft be added, the cuftom which prevails among the 
inhabitants of fleeping at night in the open air, imbibing with every in- 
fe and ablorbing at every pore, the putrid virus contained in the 

etcending dews ” 

One fection of this attempt, as Mr. P. modeftly terms it, is intended to 
way that the difeale: iss contagious ; however, on this fubjett we beg 
eave to fulpend our opinion; his proofs, though forcible, are not fufficient- 
ly conclufive to eftablith fo novel a characteriltic of Ophthalmia. The de- 
Cription of this dreadful malady is feelingly and judicioufly executed, and 
is followed by an account of the different modes of cure, as well thofe em- 
ployed by the natives as thole recommended and practifed by European 
furgeons, 

Our limits will n rmit us to follow Mr. P, through the whole of this 
interefting pablication,. we thall therefore conclude with exprtefling ouf 
hope, that this fuccefsful effort of Mr. P.’s abilities will ftimulate him to 
farther exertions, and that he ifay meet the encouragement and protec 
tion which his talents and the fervice he has rendered the public, entitle 
him to receive. 5aS, 

The 
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Deaths of the Dukes of Bridgewater and Bedford. 323 


The work is dedicated to that meritorious ‘officer Thomas Young, kiq. 
jifpettor General of the Hofpitals to the forces in Ezypt, &e. &e. to whole 
condu@ ‘Mr. Power pays very high and no doubt well merited compli- 


— = ‘>? 
went, for attention an pea | not only to oar own viclims of courage 


and victory, but eVen to thofe of a conquered enemy: but this is not the 
ict ime that Britons have been as homane and generous after victory, 
at bold and brave during the conteft; axd when Buoncparté, in reward for 
their services, Caused his own wonnded soldiers io be fetsoned, thae who had the 

lack to fall into the hands of Englithmen, were, to the eternal thame 
of the Corlican, by Englithmen treated as Englithmen, and efcaped a cows 
ardly and cruel death only by being prifoners to the Britith. 


Travels in Africa, performed during the Years 1785, ‘1786, and 1787, in the 
Western Countries of that Continent, comprised between Cape Blenco in Bar~ 
bary, siuated in 20? 47', and Cape Palmas, in 4° 30° North Latitude, Em- 
beltished with a General Map of Africa, corrected according to the most autherm 
tid and recent observations ; and several P/aas, Copper Plates, Se. - By Silve 
Meinard Xavier Golberry, Tranflated trom the French, without abridgs 
ment, by Francis Blagdon, Efq.’ 2 vol. Crown 8vo. Pp. 886. 14s. 


THESE Travels are a continuation of the feries of modern dilcayvenies 
which Mr. Blagdon has undertaken to give to the world, in a form atonce 
new and elegant; and at a price extremely moderate. We early noticed 
the appearance of this publication, and expelled our earnelt wiihes furats 
continuanee ‘and fuccefs. Of the original travels, of which the book berere 
us is a tranilation, we gdve a long and favourable account in the z\ppene 
dix to our laft volime, | It only reniains for us to oblerve then, that, the 
tranflation is generally faithful aud cocreét, though, here and there, it bes 
tray evident marks of hatte; for inflance, in p. 25 of the Preface, four hun- 
dred fect inttead of one hundred and four feet.—Again, p. 93,-—"' Are the peos 
ms of this continent é/ack and of one common origin?” infiead of “ Are the 

lacks, or black people, of this country of one common origin.” But thefe 
are trivial defects, ealily diftovered, and as ealily correcied, and detract 
but little from tine general merit of the work, 
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Dears of tue Duxes of BaipGewaTer Anpd Bepeorn, . 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 
i Fase: public. papets informed, as lately, that, on. the 23d of March a 
motion was made in the Houle of Commons for a new urit for the 
borough of Brackley, in the room of General Egerton, who, by the death 
of his relation, the late Duke of Br.dgewater, had fucceeded to the title of 
Earl of Bridgewater. ‘The motion was vnaccompanied by any preface of 
introduction, and a new writ was ofdered accordingly. This then, i ap- 
pears, is the ufual mode of proceduve,on fuch occafions. This circum- 
Rance will naturally call to your recollection and that of your readers a 
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34 : ati iclewmat an 
very. different mode of proceeding which was adopted .on a. perfec fry. 
the 


Jar ocention. abont the fame time laft year, when the brother of a noble 
dake fucceeded to his title, and the, opportunity was eagerly {cized of prow 
nouncing a moft flaming panegyric (unufaal certainly, and eventually, jt 
fhould feem, injudicious) on the virtues, the abilities, and confiitency of 
charaéter, of the deceafed nobleman, } 

“You, Sit, 1 am perwaded, will not expeé, fiom me any obfervations on 
that panegyric; the contents of it are well know, and the very malterly. 
reply which it bas drawn trom a moft elegant, correct, and moral writer, 
[se Bowles] renders any further obfervations altogether unneceflary. But 

‘may be allowed toalk, how it happened that the diitinguilhed characer, 
whote deceafe occafioned the late vacancy, fhould be patied by in filence 
and uncovcern, when in the former initance the voice of praife launched 
out ite all the extravagance of encomium? Was it, that no orator could 
he found to pay the debt due to departed worth, or to offer ‘ the mourn. 
ful tribute, of his tears?” Or was it from defpair of reaching the lofty 
height. of eloquence difplayed in the oftentatious exhibition of lait year? 
Or could. it be apprehended that the virtues and charater of the Duke of 
Bridgewater would fink into fhade and obicurity before the lufire of thofe 
ofthe Duke of Bedford? Surely not. So far from it, that I have no he 
filation in afferting, that to draw a cqmparifon between them would be 
playing a very poor compliment to the former nobleman. A few inflances 
of contrait may however be, not unprofitably, infifted upon. The Duke 

of Bridgewater was, I believe, a religious obferver of the fabbath ; the 
Duke of Bedford was not only a notorious violator of it, but the caufe like- 
wife:of its violation in others. His Grace of Bridgewater never took an 
adlultrefs into keeping tor his ‘life, nor penfioned one at his death; his 
Grace of Bedford did both, The one was never fulpeced of aflociating 
with thoughtlefs yonng men of {mall fortune, for the purpofe of leading 
them threugh allthe varieties of expence and extravagance to their ruin; 
a meannefs, of which the Cantabs will tell you the other was accufed.— 
The one never voted againft the caufe of his country to ferve the purpofes 
of a:party; never attempted to evade the legal contributions impofed on 
him for therfefvices’of the fates never employed his princely fortune in 
the.encauragement of infidel! and feditious democrats ; never received with 
open arms, or admitted to the hofpitalities. of his fplendid manfion, the pro- 
fligate and contemptible Tom Paine: I thall be glad if the panegyrifts of 
the other can defend hint from fuch imphtations. / Of the re‘pective abi 
lities of the two noblemen there is no need to inftitute a comparifon. But 
with rset to the application of thofe abilities to the fervice and advan 
tage of their country, a queflion perhaps may fairly be pfopo’ed, whether 
the introduction and promotion of canals, for which we are indebted to 
the exertions of the one noble duke, or the agricultural purfuits of the 


‘gther, are likely to prove of the greater benefit to the nation? A jury of 


ommercial mety and a fury of agriculturifts, it’ isprobable, would decide 
the quéition differently? Tn the former infilance, hawever, the refult, it: is 
evident, has bee a certain and permanent benefit, with few or.no dil- 
aslvantages t@ counterbalance it. Indeed the encouragement and *promo- 
tion of Canals throughoat every part of the country; the extenfion of in- 
lard havigitibr from Yea to fea; the enlargement and diffution of trade and 
gomtérce; the ready and fafe communication between diltant p'aces; the 
afeful employment of fo many, otherwife, idle hands, are facts which fpeak 
. more 
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gore forcibly than a thoufand atguments in favour of this fyiem. Apd 
when we confider at the fame time tliat the plan, when firft fubmitted to 

iameot for their conca:renee and authority to carry it into execution, 
was oppo'ed and réjected, we can never !wiliciently admire the patriotic 
jilduin which deviled the meafiire, the patriotic fpirit which curtied it 
on, and the patriotic perfeverance Which finally triumphed over all oppo- 
fition, and brought it to a happy conctlation. 

From the #aier, it thay be admitted, many confeffedly very important 
advantages have béen derived, attehded however, ‘it is pouible, with fome 
few evils; among:t which may be mentioned the great competition in the 
breed of animals, and thie*immen’e fums given tor them; whence orgie 
wates the high price of ftock, and the coniequent deamels of butcher's 
eat; an evil univerfa!ly felt by the poor. 

Of the clofing fene of life, which in general moft truly famps the cha 
racter, what tha!l we fay in regard to thefe noblemen? The one, it is 
para died with the penitence and humility, the hope and retignatruh, 
of a Chriftian, in the true faith and-fear of God, atlilted with the prayers 
and fupplications of theie around him. Did the dying couch of the other 
exhibitany thing like fuch a feene? Could even the moft fulfome of bis 
flatterers lay that he “‘ died the death of the rightcous?” Would any one 
who calls himfelf a Chriltian exclaim, “ let my laft end be like his a 
But to drop any further comparilon, we may, without hefitation, affign the 
realon, why fo different a meafare has becn meted to thele two neb 
perfonages ;, why the one has been panegyrized with all the extravagance 
as well as eloquence of friendflip; whitit the other has been unnoticed 
even by the breath of praife,, It is becaufe the one was content to”glide 
quietly down the ftream of life, without engaging in the conteits of parly 5 
whilit the other, with litte or no intrinfic merit or ability, became @ ule- 


‘fat and ready tootin the hands of others fub/ervient to political-parpotes. 


Thus may this recent inftlance be added to the many oihers recorded in 
hittore, that 10 the all-devouring Mo‘vch of pa‘tyaté to be taevifived wuth 
and jultice, morality and religion, ¥ 
I am, Sir, your humble fervant, 

April 18, 1803, ay Crirricus ANGLICANUS- 
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Tes? or Mersopism. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


“ Thon haft tried sbem which. fay. they are apofiles, and are not, and 
haft found them liars.” Rev, ch. xi. yer. 2. ae: 


6 applicability of this text of feriptute t6 jor, Sir, tio oné will quef- 
A tioh, except thof who are the objects of your finctures and detec: 
tion. As I think it the duty of every friend to regulatity and order, to 
co-operate with you in the expofure of “{ falfe apoftles,” 1 fénd you a teft, 
Which muft force Methodifts and methodiitical teachers to confefs thcir 
condné erroneous; muft prové them to be perfons, whol Holy Ser prere 
ftrongly cenfures, in one of its plain and anequivocal pfopleciess muft 
eonvince them, in thort, they are ddting contrary 10 ibé Word of Gol. How 


do their confciences feel affeG@ed when, in redditig that Sderéd volute, 
Y¥ 3 they 


4 

































they happen to meet with this predi@tive paflage in’ the writings of % 
“Paeat: <<) be time will come when they wilt not-endure found doétrine ; but af. 
“ber Ibeik. ae Tufls ball they beap to themfelves teachers, baving itching ears: ond 
“they Sool! tian atvay tbeit ear: from the truth.” «2 Tim. iv. 3, 4. 

. Thete infataated people lave often been reminded of the fate of Korah, 
“Dathan and Abiram, for obtruding themfelves into the prieftho d. | wij 
beg leave to remind them of a fimilar cireumftance, and then leave them 
‘to theirown refle@ions. In the xxvi. chapter ofithe Il; Chronicles we are 
“told, * that Uzziah’s heart was Jifted up to his deftruG&ion; for he tranf. 
pr d Sgaiift the Lord his‘God, and went into thetemple of the Lord to 
‘burn incenfe upon the altar’ of incenfe. And Azariah the prieft went ig 
after h'm, and with him fourfcore priefts of ‘the Lord, that were valiant 
en; and they withftood Uzzish the king, and faid unto him, tt apper 
‘taineth not unto thée, Uzziah, to burn incenfe unto the Lord, but to the 
'priefts, the fons of Aaron, that are confecrated to burn incenfe. Go ont 
of the fintuary; for thou ‘batt trefpatfed; neither fhall it be for thine 
honour from the Lord God. ‘i hen Uzziah was wroth, and had a cenfer 
in his hand to bur iticenfe; and while he was wroth with the prietts, the 
Jeprofy even rofe'up in his foreliead. And Agariah the chief prieft, and 
ad alt the priefts looked upon him, and, behold, he was leprous in his fore- 
a ‘Bead, and they thruft him cut from thence; yea, himfelf hafted to go 
AE ouf, becaufe the Lord had {mitten him.’—Smitten him for ‘what ?— For 
ai officioufly prefuming to officiate in a facred province to which he was not 
i a ordained, Let all felf-appointed minifters think ferioufly of this: for, /ucd 

i eh things aie cerlainly written for tbe? admonition. — 

, ~ Lam, Sir, your admirer in the caufe of truth and virtue, 
STeaDy-Faira. 








Conjectures On tHE ComMPLETION OF a PROPHECY. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


'3°% Six, 
ed T ‘HE obfctvations ‘on feveral prophecies, by Anticonful, are fuch as are 
well calculated to excite a éerious reflection on the period, in which 
“fo many TMHpo tint predi€tions appear to be in the courfe of their comple- 


tion The notices contained in your Jat Review (for February) have ine 
duced me to offer to your confiderationy and, fliould yow think them worth 
it, to that of your readers, an in‘erence clofely connected with his; though 

_ derived from circumitances and prophecies, which are as diftinét from thole, 
on which his conjectures are founded, as the nature of prophecies relative 
to the fame event cat Well admit of. : * 

Permit me at the fame time to premife, that, with the laudable caution 
of Anticonful, I prefume ‘to offer nothing farther than as frodable conjec- 
ture; and this fora reaten, which to every Chriftian ought to be a motive, 
of precaution and of confcience. I {peak from my own knowledge when 
I alert, as I do, that a tone too decifive as to the particular mode of ful- 

» filling a prophecy, and the particular time of it, has been attended with 
dangerous effects tu fuch as were too ignorant to know, too indolent to 
examine, and foo willing to embrace an objection.to the truth of the Gol- 
pel, though founded on the prefumption of the attempt to afcertain what 

_. was not come to pals. Such men argue from a fingle circumftance ; and 
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ConjeZures onthe Completion of a 2 r-phecy. 327 


jt is therefore the more neceilary to be gua; dud on the fubje& of prophecy. 
pofulfiiled above all others. If therefore 1 do.venture to form a conjec- 
ture with refpect to the completion of a prophecy, I mutt enter my proteit 
inft any other conclution, if the event does not correfpond with my 
idea, than that the error is wholly mine; for I am fully perluaded in due 
time the completion will appear. 
The prophecy itfelf is one that Was exercifed the minds of many, and 
would.o God that many had been lels rath in determiming conceruing tt; 
viz. the:time of ‘the expiration of the reign of Antichrilt. The difiiculty 
is to fix the commencement of the 1260 years. Your corre/pondent con- 
jectures it may be right to do fo at or about the year of our Lord 455,— 
To me it appears that this, reference is not (uffciently characterized. 
‘The diftin@ive mark of the temporal Roman power was its being under 
the consular form of government, typified by the legs and feet of the image 


-in Daniel. This form, which ends in the divifion into ten kingdoms, 


ceafed about the year 541, when the confuls ceafed to be even the weak 
and-nominal magiftrates of Rome; and a new form arofe in the magiltra- 
cy’s bemg transferred to the Popes, The next year, viz. 542, was the 
frit of anew order of government. Now 542 +4 1200 = 1802; the year 
in which by the Concordat the temporal power of the Pope has been to- 
tally fubverted as to every thing efficient in ite f, and the very corner 
fone of its {piritual power, its pretended infallibility,. has received a blow 
we may hepe fatal to it. Having fuggelted thus far, I mult leave this 
to be compared with what may arrive in the courke of a few years, in or- 
der to its being confirmed or the reverie, 

To the above I fubjoin a comparifon of a thot postion of the prophecy 
of Daniel with the tranfactions of late years. P 

Daniel, chapter the eleventh. Verfes 36—39,.it is admitted, relate to 
the papal power and to the errors of the Church of Rome. 

Verfe 40. And at the time of the As Alrica is excluded by verles 
end thai! the king of the fouth puth 42 and 43, this mui relate to the 
at hun. fouthern part of ltaly ; accordingly 
in A. D. 1782 the King of Naples 

began.the lat oppofiugn tothe, pa- 

pal temporal power, by reluling the 
. tribute of the white paltry, and aboe 
lithing the inquidtion, 

The French invade Laly, 


And the king of the nerth fhall 
come again!t hun lke a whirlwind, 
with chariots and horfemen, and 
with many thips, 

And itha!l overflow and pals over. 
V.41. He thali enter alfo into the 
glorious land, and many shall be over- 
thkown: but there thall efcape out 
of his hand even Edom. and Maab, 
and the chief of the children of Am- 
mon. 

V. 42, 3. He thall firetch forth 


And pafs over to Egypt and Syria, 
commiting great favages. every 
Whore, , 


The French were not able to at- 
tack either of theie. 


The French opprefs Germany, 


. Pe al swage 


his hand al'o upon the enuatries; and 
the land of Egypt fhatl not efcape, 
but he hall have power aver the 

! trealures 


Spain and. Portugal, and plundec 


Lower aod Upper bgypt. 
The 
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328 Mifcellancous. 


treafures of gold and of filver, and : 
-over all the precious things of Egypt; . 


and the Lybians and the Ethiopians 
fhall be at his tieps. 


V.44. Buttiding out of the eat . The death of Tippoo $aib. 
and out of the north fhall trouble The Englith expedition to Egy 
him. announced to the French, did tidy 


them. 





Et 


Suppofing this interpretation to be right, events correfponding to the 
fublequent part of this verfe, &c. are ftill, and perhaps at no long inter. 


val, to take place. 
Lam, Sir, your obliged and obedient fervant, 





POETRY, 





Suppofed to be written on the Water, on board the Barge that carried ibe Polics 


Magijirates to Blackwall laft year. 


HAMES! fire of Albion's ftreams! imperial tide, 
Of famed Augufta’s wealth the fource and pride; 


From Julius’ tower the din of war no more 


Shakes with triumphant peal m crowded fhore, 


Hail this aufpicious bark; for lo! on bdard 
Mild Themjs’ waves her olive-braided {word, 
By mercy fheath’d, or only drawn to awe 
The guilty yidlims of infulted Jaw. 


Around the fcene her eyes the goddefs threw, 
And, as the world of wonders ftruck her view, 


Long quays by fwarming induftry fupplied, 
Foretts of maiis the feabroad wave that hide; 
Exalting while the gazd, fhe thus exprets'd 
The warm emotions of her glowing breatt. 


*€ Thefe are my triamphs!—War in vain might {weep 
The hoftile corfair from the enfranchis'’d deep ; 


In vain efcap'd from Ocean’s fatal rage, 
Where winds and waves eternal battle wage, 
The fleet with ali creatjon’s treafures fraught, 


Safe to thefe thores fuccefsful commerce brought, 


If midnight plunder with infidious wiles 


The merchant of his toil-earn'd wealth beguiles. 


But lo! my favourite fon, with patriot mind, 
Preventive plans of general weal defign’d; 


Scann'd with difcerning eye corruption’s fource, 


And al! the varied powers of fraud and force, 
Then form'd a code to check the bold career, 
And teach the river-pirate firft to fear. 

This to three chiefs a power efficient gave, 
The gallant admirals of the peaceful wave. 
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And as when brave St. Vincent's {ails appear'd, 
Where Dincan, Nelfon, Howe, theit entigns réear'd, 
France ftru:k her haughty flag, and vanquifh’d Spaig 
And awed ‘Batavia yielded up the main. 

So at Kinnaird’s, and Bragg’s, and Merriot's names, 


pt, Who grafp the potent tment of the Thames, 
ube DeteAed rapine hang the drooping head, 

And all the wretched race of rortians fled: 
the Light borfemen throw their dblackfrap bags away; 
tere No demmys tkreen the plunderer of the day. 

About the bow no dirty Méudlurks Gland 

To catch the pillage from the Lumper's hand; 
te Their wily arts the Ratcat ders give o'er, 

And the Game Lighiermen ave teen no more.” 
we Nor were the plaudits of the goddefs thewa 

To naval deeds and naval cliets alone; 

The heroes of the Jand her plaudits thare, 

From oozy Shadwel! to remote Queen-‘quare; 

But Bow ittreet moft with knightly honours flor'd, 
7) From Sir Jobn Fieljing to Sir Richa d Ford ; 


Applauds the toi! affiduous that relieves 
Auguita’s ftreets from proftitutes and thieves; 
The bold footpad checks in his midnight courfe, 
And drags the hig! way-robber irom jis horte. 
But long the extended feries to puriue, 
And fee Black wa!! jut rifes to the view ; 
Some renovating aid the Mufe requires, : 
Water has dampd, and wine muit raife-her fires, 





TRUE BLUE NEVER STAINS. 
A Sone. 


Written during the late Nottingham Election, by a Friend of D. P. Coke, Ey. 


Tune, — Liberty Hall. 


 FASRUE Blue never frains,” is an adage of o}d: 


it is latting as lite, and more terling than-gold, 


Warm flows in 4i: veins foft humanity's tide, 
Whofe heart by that heavenly azure is dyed. 


The fabric his fore-fathers’ efforts have rear'd, 


In his heart is admir’d,—in his foul is rever'd; 
And whate’er baftard Britons with that to deface, 
He deems loft to honour, and England's difgrave, 


While they bellow for freedom, they harbour na good ; 
They have gall in their hearts, and not one drop ot blood : 
This fpread o'er their face, the rank rogues you may tell, 
‘They are fcowling and dark, like the natives of bel), 


Revolution’s their aim, th» they talk of reform,— 
Each hopi:.g, when reg-s the Lorrible t:orw, 
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Jications on a former election at Nottingham. 
of the Anti-Jacobin Review for May lat. 


Mifcellaneous. ~ 


To plunder his neighbour that’s richer than he, | 
While they howl their French bymas, and their “ Milhons be free.» 


But true Liberty's friend and Licentioufne(s’ foe 

‘Will ward from this land dire Democracy’s blow ; 
From each jacobin fnake will pluck out the fell fting, 
Or die in defence of the laws and his King. 


Such our patriot-worthy, whofe caufe with fuccefs, 
My boys, is now crown’d; for cou'd honour do lefs 
Than tupport a True Blue, who’s a true Heart ef Oak,— 
Our rights’ trufty guardian ?—Behold him in Core, 





- > ened 


Erratum in our Revigw for May la/.—In the note at the foot of page 89, 
@r~eernz fuppofes the extraé he is pleafed * very greatly to approve, con- 


exrning a mode of punifhment for adultery,” to be taken trom Sibbitt's 


Difiriation on the Influence of Luxury, 
Booker's; and the note follows this apoftrophe to our Britith fenators : 


‘This is not the cafe: the idea is Dr, 


“* Ye who, the guardians of great Albion's laws, 
Grace her imperial fenate,—who, in fireams 
Of richeft eloquence, affert her caufe 
When danger threatens—Oh it well befeems 
Your dignity, and the momentous themes 
That meet your counfel, to compofe a band 


Potent as Heaven’s elect, to purge the guilty land. 


“ Bright from the throne your fovereigns’ virtues fhine: 
‘Feach, then, a people, generous and brave, 
To emulate thole virtues, and refign 
To infidels the vices which enflave 
‘The immortal foul, and to a hopelefs grave 
Precipitate what's mortal—yet, again 
To rif,when time thajl ceafe, to never-ending pain. 


‘© Teach by Coercion—if unheeded lie 
The facred code Jenovan deign'd to {peak 
In thunders from Judéan Sinii— 
Priz’i by the fage, the virtuous, and the meek, 
And fcorn’d. but by the impious and the weak : 
Teach them to venerate connubial right, 
Or let them learn remorfe in folitude and nizbt.”’—Booker’s Califia, p. 27. 





* No one will think thefe lines too fevere who reads Mr. Bowles’s pub- 
See p- 69, 79; 71, 72, 74s 
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Jo Docror Curis, Caustic, M.D.—Tue Ass, &e, 


AIL! mighty bard, great Door Cauftic! 
We’re all convinced thou art a gnoftick ; 
A great adept, as all may lee, 
For you have conn’d your A, B, C. 
Have fearch’d the depths of letter’d lore, 
Of fairy tales in days of yore; 
Of Toxmy Thums, and not a few 
Like Jack the Giant-killer too : 
You fcann’d them all by candle-light, 
And thus became a doughty Knight. 
We greet you then as our adjutor, 
Becaule we greatly wauit a tutor; 
We're highly charm’d with all your rhyme, 
For you can make e’en difcords chime :* 
And, when, you’re mounted in your garret, 
Can {peak as plain as our old parrot. 
We think ere long you'll furely fly, 
And mount above yon azure {ky : 
Where, if you're aod, you cannot fail 
To form a part in Juno’s tail; 
Then we fhail look to thee for aid, 
To hurl your bolts againtt this trade; 
Thele infolent pragmatic quacks, 
And fhove them off the flage in packs: 
We'll kick them well, and trim their jerkins, 
And put to flight e’en mighty P—rk—ns. 
We therefore moft profoundly greet 
Thee, mighty bard, and kifs thy feet: 
O! Jook on us in our low flation, 
And fave us from this dire ftarvation : 
So fhall we ever bend the knee, 
And fy in danger ftill to thee; 
We'll praife thee in. our loudeft fong, 
And fhout thy name amidft the throng; 
Proclaiming, in the loftielt lay, 
The bard who vies with Pose and Gray. 
Signed, jn behalf of the whole College, 
- Dofior Manpanco Huucu—Heenru. 


{vom Starving Corner, in Craving-court. 


May 1Gth, 1 803. 





* Eece Signum !—where mistaken is made to chime with acorn: moulded 
with foaled ; a’ter with matter aud with water ;\ tmposters with Doctor Faustus : 
fia mater with mash'd jotatog. 

' Here is poetic licence, with a witnefs! Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! 
—Hold, hold—how dareft thou laugh at our great Dr. Cauflic? who can 
join broken bones, and reconcile the greateit incongruities. 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


a 


TS hopes of all the fubjugated nations of Europe, the witles of the 
people, and the eyes of their princes, are, al this Moment, direcied 
io the favoured {pot of land, finall in extent but great in influence, encir 
cled by the Britith feas. The proud conqueror Of the continent and the 
mercileis tyrant of ils inhabitants, has thrown down the gauntlet, which 
we have taken up, and, on the iifue of the conflict, nothing lets depends 
than the GreaTNess or the ANNIHILATION of the British Empint! 
If there be a man in his Majeity’s dominions, ‘fo infatuated, fo cailous to 
argument, fo impervious to. proof, and fo blind to fads, as to entertain a 
doubt on this fubject; {fo impenetrably flupid as to regatd the prefent war 
as analogous in object, in principle, in danger, or in importance, to any 
of the common wars in which this Country was engaged, previous to the 
explofion of the revolutionaty volcano, in 1789, fuck aman not only ought 
not to be trulted, but fhou!d be regarded as an enemy to fociety. All his 
objervations, his doubts, and his condu@, can only tend to damp the fpirit, 
and to relax the efforts of his countrymen,—that f{pirit and thofe efforts, on 
which, and which alone, all out hopes of fafety mutt ultimately depend, 
If the enemy fhould fucceed ‘in his defghs on the whited empire, he has 
not, fortunately for us, left the coufequences of his fuccefs a matter of 
doubt. He has told us, in plain terms, what we have to expect : “ In or- 
der to make the booty the richer,” fays this fanguitafy leader of a defperate 
banditlinr“ NO QUARTER SHALL BE GIVEN TO THE BASE Encuis# 
WHO FIGHT FOR THEIR PERFIDIOUS GOVERNMENT; they are to be put 
to the {word, and their property to be diftributed dimong ‘the foldiers of 
the victorious army,” Phere is not, there cannot bé, a fhadow of doubt 
that this threat, if his ability be commenfargte with his will, will be car- 
ried into full effect, and with cir¢umfances of aggravation, too, unheard 
of, except in the revolutionary annals of republican France. Let us not 
now be told, on a principle appRcable only to common men and to com- 
mon times, that if he intended fo invade and to deftroy us, he would be 
rather anxMué to conceal, than felicitous fo explain, his defigns; fuch a 
notion can only originate in the profoundeft ignorance of the revolution- 
ary character, In every ftage of the revolution, from the affembly of the 
States General to the accetlion of the Corfican Ufutper to the throne of the 
Boyprbons, every goycrnor of France has, tucceffively, proclaimed to the 
world, his views and intentions. The doubts to whieh we have adverted, 
followed, and naturally enough, the frsf proclamation of this nature; but 
#xpertence loon proved the folly of fach doubts; and the French, hither- 
to, with the folitary exceptions of the fubjugation of England, and the re- 
duction oj Saine Joka of Acra, have fultilled every threat which they thus 
publickly and previoufly uttered, Melancholy proofs of this important faé 
are to be found in every village of Italy, Suabia, Switzérland, Piedmont, 
and Egypt. The mighty truth is written in chara@ers of blood never to 
be effaced by the hand of time. As to Boonaparté himtelf, there is every 
feature in his ehataéler, every ciftumfiance in his condud, to fender it 
certain that no fpecies of fortune, mental and bodily, no fort of infamy, 
which a malignant fpirit, a depraved imagination, and a heart black with 
crimes of the deepeft dye, can pofibly fuggelt, or a hand, fiill oe 
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with the blood of murdered innocence and ftimulated by the moft infatiate 
thief of vengeance, can inflict, which will not be exhaufied upon the con+ 

uered habitants of the Bcitith empire. Trace this man of blood from. 
his frit entrance on his revolutionary career, to the prelent moment! Be- 
hald him, afier contributing to the murder of that fovereign to whole libe- 
ral charity he had been indebted for his education and iupport, a@ling a 
confpicuous part, with his friend apd late minifter of police, Fouché, as an 

ent of the National Convention at Toulon, where, after its evacuation 
bythe Englifh, he fuperintended the majiacre of the royalifis ;--then fol- 
low him to Paris, fee him placed by Barras at the head of the convention 
al army, and murdering feven thouland of the citizens of the metropolis 
for daring to exercife a conftitutional right, by the election of their own 
reprefentatives; next obferve him, accepting, as a reward for this fan- 
guinary aét, from the contemplation of which every honeft mind revolts 
with horror, the hand of the miftrefs of Barras, with the command of a 
banditti deftined to overrun the fertile plains of Lombardy; view him in 
his deijructive progrefs, dealing death and defolation around, and involv- 
ing iff one common mafs of complicated ruin, the prince and the peafant, 
the young and the old, the woman and the child; mark his conduct, du- 
ting this progrefs, at the village of Tenaleo, where one of his ferocious 
foldiery, iniiugated by brutal luft, (in the unrettrained gratification of which 
his troops were, and still are, systemaTicacty indulged,) entered the 
cottage of a peafant, and proceeded to take the moft feandalous liberties 
with his daughter, fearcely arrived at years of maturity, the refentment 
of which by the father produced a fcuffle that ended in the death of the 
military ruffian ;—fee Buonaparté, whole head-quarters were clofe by, ‘ree 
venge this deed of juttice, by ordering the whole village of Tenafco to be 
reduced to afhes, and its innocent, unproteéed, inhabitants to be put to 
the fword, without difcrimination of age or fex, an order which was in- 
ftantaneoufly, and moft mercile!sly obeyed ; puriue this monfter in hus 
man (hape to the fhores of Egypt, there hear him publicly renounce his 
Redeemer, reject the proffered falvation of his God; order the wanton 
maflacre ofthoulands of the helplefs people of Alexandria, merely to strite 
terror into their countrymen; then trace him to Jaffa, to the cold-blooded murs 
der of 3,800 of the captured Turks; follow him in his di'graceful retreat, 
when driven by Britith valour, from the walls of Acra, aud obferve him 
calmly dire@ting the poifoned bow! to be adminiftered to 580 of his fick 
foldiers ; in fhort, confider him in every period of his career, in every 








part of his character and conduét, and you wiil find in him nothing great, 


nothing noble, nothing generous, nothing jut; but a combination of qua- 
lities utterly incompatible with the exiftence of'any one religious, moral, 
focial, honourable, or hujnane principle or feeling. When'we have fuch 
aman as this to encounter, whofe prejudices and whofe patfions are*the 
fole rule of his conduct, with an immenfe population at his command, and 
having every motive which can operate on fuch a mind, to conquer atid to 
deliroy us, to doubt his determination to invade us would be folly, and to 
doubt the confequences of a successful invafion would be madnels. We 
than’ him for speaking out on this occafion, in plain intellivible lancuage ; 
for though, by fo fpeaking, he has taught as nothing which we did not 
know before, he has at leali opened the eyes of many) of our countrymen, 
who. were le!s acquainted with his ¢haracter; and of fome who were even 
difpofed to think favourably of him! Yes, we thank him moft cordially, 
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for having uamuzaled the Britith prefs, and for having rouzed the Britip 
Lion fiom his flumbers. Not only the prefent times, but remote poflerity, 
will profit, we truit, by the fpirited produétions uf the one, and the cov. 
rageous efforts of ine other. Perifh the miferable whine of thofe canti 
hypocrites, who, feeking to veil difaffetion beneath a matk of candour, 
would fain drown the voice of trath, {trip vice of its deformity, and rob 
crime and infamy of their diftin@tive charaCters and appropriate appellas 
fhons. ~ 4 

« Candour, which {pares its foes; not e’er defcends 

With bigot zeal to combat for its friends. 

—And Fads, with keen difcriminhating fight, 

Black’s not so black ;--nor white 50 very white.” 


Perith, too, all thofe low groveling wretches who would excite doubts for 
the purpofe of checking a difplay of public fpirit, and of damping the re- 
viving embers of patriotifm w ich, at length, feem likely foon to burii into 
aflame. ~ . 

Let us be afraid, that if, once conquered, the ordinary effeéts of even 
French conqueft will fail very far fhort of the horrors which are refeived 
for this devoted country. The object of the blood-thirfity Ufarper who has 


‘decreed our fubjugation, is not to impofe contributions on us, and to render 


us one of the tributary ftates, with which his ambition and his vanity love 
to furround themfelves ;—his obje¢t is to annihilate our monarchy, our com- 
merce, and our power; to deliver up our male popplation to the {word} 
our females, married and fingle, to violation, rendered more horrific by atros 
cities too difguliing to fpecily to burn our towns; todefiroy our manus 
factories; to fill up our harbours; to level our churches with the dufi; to 
blot out every chara€ter of a country—every veftige of a nation from the 
ifland ; to tranfport the few inhabitants, of both fexes, who may efcape the 
_— maffacre, to France, and to fubftitute Frenchmen in their flead.— 

uch is the fate referved for Britons, fuch the flattering dictinciion allotted 
to them, by the implacable hatred of a wretch, whoie enmity conters hoe 
nour, whole curfes are bleilings, and whofe praifes and whofe friendthip 
alone infi® indelible infamy on their objects.—Such, we fay, will be our 
fate, if, faithlefs to our God, our country, and ourfelves, we neglect to em- 
ploy the means which Providence, in its bounty, has gracioufly been pleaied 
to place in our hands, and to meet the dreadful exigency of the times by 
adequate exertions of zeal, activity, and courage; and, in that cafe, too, 
we fhall have the degrading mortification to know, that while our fall will 
be a fource of joy to our enemies, it will afford no caufe for lamentation to 
our friends ;—we fhall die, unhonoured, unpitied, undeplored. But, if we 
reverfe the piCure, our fate alfo will be reverfed. If we poffefs one fpark 
of that true Britith fpirit which glowed fo intenjely in the bofoms*of our 
ancettors, who vindicated Britifl) nghts, and afferted Britifh honour on the 
blood-fiained plains of Cregy and of Azincour; and which marked with 
equal firength the noble atchievements of contemporary heroes, who deeply 
tinged with Gallic blood the waves and the thores of Egypt ;—if but one 
drop of Britith blood flow in our veins and animate our hearts ;-—if true to 
ourlelves, and firmly refolved to act with unanimity and decorum, in de 
fending our altarsand our throne; our palaces and our cottages; our wives 
and our children, againft the brutal violence and favage luft of the moft 
ferocious and farguinary banditti, which ever difgraced the ‘human foams 
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gad haman nature ;—the iflue of the conteft cannot be doubtful. We muft 
facceed, and our enemies mufi be exterminated. Buonaparté, we know, 
has deRtined 400,000 men for the purpofle of mvading our territory; and 
one half of the‘e he coolly and confetledly conligns to certain deftruétion. 
In every part of the Republic, even at Paris, boats are building for the 
conveyance of thefe troops; and Generals, moft dittinguithed for their bar- 
barity and their crimes, have been felected to command them. Such an 
enemy, then, demands the utmott potlibie exertions of vigilance and Ipirit. 
Without thefe qualities nothing can be atchieved ; and with them nothing 
can be feared. Were the Ufurper’s a: mies more numerous than they are, 
were his means of conveyance as certain as they are pernicious, Britons, 
united and refolved, may fet his threats and his efforts at defiance. It is 


_in our power to make him tue the day when he compelled us to become a 


military people. Ere long, we may hurl back his vengeance on his own 
fhores, make him tremble on his tottering throne, and fet to fubjugated 
nations an example of bold and fucceisful refiftance to the moft extentive 
and vexatious tyranny that was ever impoled on the necks of a fubjugated 
people. 

With eur own thoughts intent on this great fubje@t, we thall not feek to 
divide the attention of our readers by reflections on the extraordinary flate 
of the Continent, and the more extraordinary condud of the continental 
pewers, particularly of Ruflia; to the nature of whole views and intentions 
we pretty diftinétly adverted in our laft Summary of Politics. We fthall 
merely add our tribute of thanks to his Majefty’s minitters for the union of 
wifdom and firmnefs which marked their conduct in the blockade of the 
Elbe. It is only, as we have invariably contended, by fuch decifive mea- 
fures, that fuch an enemy, as the Corfican Ulurper, can be fuccefs{ully op- 
oom Let them continue to act confiftently with this wile plan of policy, 
et them uniformly and courageoutfly reject all weak and puiillanimous couns 
cils, and they cannot fail to recover our lott con‘equence in the eyes of 
Europe, to re-aflume our ancient pofition among its firl{-rate powers, and, 
at the fame time to fecure, at home, the warmeit /upport of every friend to 
his king and country. 

P.S. Tt was not our intention to fay a word, re{pe@ing the internal fitue 
ation of Ireland, with which we were perfectly acquainted; but the me 
lancholy news juft received, from that infatuated aud devoted country, 
defined once mcre, through the prevalence of French principles, to become 
a fcene of defolation and tlaughter, induces us to refer our readers to our 
fentiments on this fubject, contained in our Political Summary for April. 
We there obferved— 

“ Arxtuurx O'Connor, whole ablence in /taly, and recent return 
to Par®, our readers may recollect to have /een announced in the Paris pa- 
pers, has actually been in Lreland, with his fellow-traitor, Lmmett, engaged in 
an occupation congenial to his foul, raking up the embers of rebellion, and 
labouring to blow them into a flame. ’Tis a melancholy fact, that he 
found that devoted eountry but too ripe for his purpofe, and there cannot 
exift a doubt that it wil! be one of the firlt objecis Of attack, in the event 
of awar. We are forry to fay, that we know more of the ftate of Lreland, 
than our loyalty to our fovereign, and our attachment (o our country, will 
allow us to proclaim to the world. The faét of O’Connor’s vifit, muft, we 
fhould fuppofe, be known’ to Lord Hardwicke, and con‘equently 4o the 
Munifier, but his fafe return to Paris fufficiently fhews the difpoitition of 
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the peafantry of Ireland, and the facility with which the vigilance of the 
is eluded. Meafures, prompt, vigorous, and decilive, can 
alone refiore Ireland to a {tate of contparative fatety.” 
Ours readers will perceive that our information was accurate, and that, 
in our flatements of political fact, we are not apt to fpeak on light or trivial 
. We were not deceived, on Uns point, by the repretentations of 
Keith members, who, we knew, formed their opinion of their countrys 
men, by their own honourab'e fentiments, aud patriotic feelings; a crites 
rion the fallacy of which has been fo often and {fo fatally exposed during 
the lait twelve years. The neceflity of thofe meafures which we fo eare 
neftly recommended, three montis ago, will now be univerfally acknowe 
ledged ; and moit earne\ly do we conjure his Majetty’s minifters, not to 
mar, by conciliatory and temp riling meafuies, which would be as iil-timed 
as they would be iruiticls, (he elforts of loyally to cruth a {pirit which can 
Oaly be extingyilhed by force. Wath equai ardour do we enireat them 
mat to be led, by prefent appearances, ha‘tily and rathly to conclude, that 
the ipirit of jacobini!m is extisct, even in Great Britain, Truly concerned 
we were to hear {uch a declaration, or one fubftantially the ‘ame, fall from 
the mouth of the Premier, on a rccent ocealtion. The feople, it 28 true, 
are loyal! and unanimous, the latter poltibly beyond example, owing, we 
are ready to adinit, to the peace of Amiens, and to the utter falfification 
ef ali the minilter’s predictions, and the total difappointment of all his 
hopes and expeciations, re{pecting the advantages to be derived from its 
permanence; but the populace, with grief we fay it, are not loyal, elpecially 
im the metropolis. A lurking {pirit of difcentent and. diiaffection is very 
vitihle among them to the eye of a vigilant obferver ; a {pirit which will 
not break forth, into overt acts, unleis the enemy, afler landing, thall obtain 
fome advantage over our oops; but which ought clojely to be watched 
and guarded againit, 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


| WE are happy to hear that Mr. Gis roxp is employed in writing a Life 
ef BuonararTe. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
em ce 


ALL thofe favours of our Correfpondents which are omitted in the pre- 


fent Number fhall certainly appear, either in our next, or in the Appendix 
to the pre'ent Volume. 








